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110,090 Persons entered the Building, Monday, October 6. Aricl ,Puck and Titania. Australia ,&c.—Nymph preparing for the Bath. 
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Arms and Armour. 


of 10 yards, £10, &c.—Embroidered Scarfs. Michael. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


AMONG the graceful acts of the President of the Reyal Commission, in recognition of valuable ser- 
vices in the early stages of the Great Exhibition, we have great pleasure in recording the presenta- 
tion, by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, of a Gold Medal to each of the Executive Com- 
mittee. We engrave this handsome testimonial from the Medal received by Mr. Francis Fuller, 
one of the most active of the Committee. The presentation, it will be seen by the accompanying 
letter, was intended to have been made on the day of closing the Exhibition, but was unavoidably 
deferred until the present year. 
Windsor Castle, October 15, 1851. 

My dear Sir,—The Prince was anxious on this, the closing day of the Exhibition, to have presented you with a 
medal, in remembrance of the active part taken by you during the early discussions on the subject, and of your 
zealous exertions in the cause while success was yet doubtful; and be has commanded me to express his regret 
that the illness of Mr. Wyon, which has delayed the completion of the medal, obliges him to postpone doing so 
for the moment. 

His Royal Highness is, however, unwilling that any delay should occur in assuring you of his sense of your 
services ; and it gives me particular pleasure, having in the earlier steps of the Exhibition been so constantly in 
communication with you, that his Royal Highness should have directed me to convey this assurance to you. 

Francis Fuller, Esq. Believe me, my dear Sir, yours very truly, C. Grey. 

Mr. Francis Fuller (whose Portrait appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News for October 18, 
1851, and of whom we promised to give a Memoir in an ensuing Number) was born at Coulsdon, 
Surrey, educated at Isleworth, and on leaving school became a farmer, and afterwards followed his 
father’s business as a surveyor and land-agent. Mr. Fuller is an active member of the Committee 
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gent Blind, and several other charitable and reformatory institutions. 
Mr. Fuller became a member of the Society of Arts early in I 845, and 
commenced by obtaining a much-needed loan of £1000 to aid that so- 
iety’s funds. 
i Mr Whishaw having suggested a National Exhibition of Industry, on 
the 16th June a committee was appointed, of which Mr. Fuller formed 
one of the original members; and to this committee Mr. C. W. Dilke and 
Robert Stephenson were afterwards added. - 
In May, 1849, Mr. Fuller, in pursuance of an arrangement with 
Messrs. Cole and Scott Russell, proceeded to te to a the Exhibi- 
i sre, and returned on the 12th June to Southampton. 
is oer ae meeting of the Society of Arts, on the 16th, where 
Prince Albert presided, a letter from Mr. Fuller to Mr. Scott Russell 


i said :—"* journey to Paris re- 
wus received, in which he said: My journey ; 
sults in an opinion that we can get up an infinitely better 
Exhibition than that. You may, therefore, say as much to our 


oval President, when he isin the chair at the distribution of prizes, 
ey Sa that on official announcement of our intentions may be made 
public.” In consequence of this letter, Mr. Russell spoke to the Prince, 
who announced publicly that an Exhibition was contemplate d. 

On the 30:h of June Mr. Fuller attended at Buckingham Palace, by 
special command, with Messrs. Thomas Cubitt, Henry Cole, and Scott 
Russell, when the plan of the Exhibition was settled. 

Mr. Fuiler’s next important service wes his incucing Messrs. Munday 
to undertake all the risk to the extent of £100,000, and to be content 
with such share of profits as an arbitrator might award. This is one of 
the most remarkable instances of liberality on the part of a contractor 
on record From this period until the issue of the Royal Commission, 
Mr. Fuller’s exertions to promote the Great Exhibition were indefatigable. 

On the 3d of September he attended at Balmoral with Mr. Cole and 
Digby Wyatt, to report progress. For the expences incurred in these 
preliminary exertions, a sum of money was assigned to each of the gen- 
tlemen engaged. Mr. Fuller immediately placed the sum allotted to 
him (£300) at the disposal of the Society of Arts, to be applied in prizes. 

When the salaries of the Executive Committee were fixed at £800 
a year each, Mr. Fuller’s professional engagements preventing him from 
giving up his whole time, he declined to accept it. p ; 

Thus, it will be seen that, although Mr. Fuller took no active part in 
the labours of the Executive Committee after the completion of the 
Building, that he wae, from his influence, business habits, liberality, and 
influence among capitalists, from 1845 until the success of the under- 
taking was assured, a warm and valuable supporter of the undertaking, 
to which he has contributed, besides his time, near £500. 


NEW BOOKS. 





ROEBUCK’S HISTORY OF THE WHIG MINISTRY OF 1830.* 
“You are not for Reform,” said Lord George Cavendish to Mr. Fox, 
when, in 1797, on Mr. Grey’s motion for an improvement of our parlia- 
mentary representation, the great Whig had sat down, after delivering 
an insincere, make-believe, and shufiling speech, by which he sought to 
embarrass Pitt, not certainly to forward the cause he affected to sup- 
port—“* You are not for Reform.” 

“No, no; but we must do something,” was Fox’s reply. The whole 
spirit of Whiggery was in the remark. The Whigs never yet were 
sincerely “for” any great principle. They never yet were for anything 
truly and heartily, except the aristocratic Revclution families, and the 
holy alliance by which those families might obtain office as often as 
possible, keep office as long as possible, and enjoy office as exclusively as 
possible Place, every place, and nothing but place, has’ been the drift 
of all their professions, the inspiration of their patriotism, the scope of 
their enthusiasm, the beatific vision when on the left hand of the 
Speaker, the end of man when on his right hand. Are they in opposi- 
tion, as Mr. Fox was in 1797, and do they adopt, as he did, some popular 
principle? It is a sham. Surely they are not “jor” the question ? 
“No, no; but they must do something.” 

And so they must “ do something” when, though in power, they are 
falling from power. Do we not sce it now ? 

If people wish to comprehend « hy it is that, about twenty years after 
the great measure of Parliamentary Reform was carried through Parlia- 
ment and passed into law, a new measure of Parliamentary Reform has 
become necessary ; if they wish to listen with a thorough appreciation 
to the animadversions of the “ /Vhig critic on the Whig bill;” if they 
desire to gauge, according to its real worth, that famous Whig party 
which has so largely influenced the fate of England for one hundred 
and sixty years; and if, more particularly, people care to understand 
what that party has now become,-and in what degree the honest hopes 
of the nation have been, over and over again, excited by the promising 
demeanour, and dashed and duped by the mean performance of Whig- 
gery itrelt, let them attentively read Mr. Roebuck’s work. 

It is hard for one who perfectly knows the Whigs, who is amply pro- 
vided with evidence of their habitual, and we may say traditional, if not 
hereditary, manner of conducting their political business, to write their 
history with entire impartiality; it is hard to resist the temptation 
which continually presents itself in the path of the upright comentator 
on events—the temptation toindulge in language of natural contempt 
and denunciation. This temptation Mr. Roebuck has manfully with- 
stood. His narrative is singularly calm; it is essentially fair, straight- 
forward, and unbiassed. 

If the true history of a party read like an impeachment—not on ac- 
count of the form, but on account of the matter; not in consequence of 
the expressions used, but in consequence of the events narrated ; not 
through the unfairness, but through the fairness of the writer—that is 
not the fault of him who tells the history, though it may be the disgrace 
of those whose history is to'd. 

One praise, such as it is, must be conceded to the Whigs by whoever 
attentively studies the career of the party—the praise of not having been, 
strictly speaking, guided by bad principles. For the fact, correctly 
stated, is simply that they have been, for the most part, guided by none. 
The pelf and interest of an exclusive, arrogant, and often very able 
oligarchy have ever been the prevailing and predominant objects of Whig 
tactics, and the chief inspirers of Whig ambition. 

But good acts may be performed, where the motives are not of corre- 
sponding excellence. No other view of the character of this party, as a 
party, would be consistent with the facts. Good measures, known to be 
such, have sometimes received a lukewarm, sometimes a zealous support 
from the Whigs. When no popularity was to be gained by advocating 
such measures, that was the epoch of lukewarmne+ss. When the measures 
had become popular, the Whigs had always reached enthusiasm. Re- 
form has ‘een thus treated by them; religious liberty, retrenchment of 
public expenses, reduction of taxation, Free Trade, the education of the 
people, the amendment of the law, are questions all of which they have 
dealt with in a similar spirit. For the suke of power, for the prospect of 
powei, they have held lightly things even dearer to them than such prin- 
ciples—the distinctness and independence of their own family federation. 
Of this Mr. Fox’s conduct at the time of the coalition is but an instance; 
and the anxious intrigues by which the Whigs sought an alliance, in 
vain, with the Duke of Wellington’s administration, is znother instance. 

It must, however, be admitted that the party has generally been ably 
led ; and that an apparent reluctance to assume the Government, when 
they might possibly have obtained it by some more than usually odious 
dereliction of decency, and by taking their stand on ground abhorrent 
from the general feelings of the people, has, on several occasions, en- 
hanced the credit and ultimate interests of the party. Thus, there is an 
air of magnan.mity in the conduct they pursued in the affair of Queen 
Caroline. Butin making head, in rearing an intrepid front against the 
King’s pitiless treatment of his wife on that occasion, the Whigs 

damaged not, but greatly strengthened, their political position. They 
were in opposition. By adopting the policy of the Ministry in that 
wretched episode of the history of George IV., nothing could be gained. 
On the contrary, that which was gained by the opposite course would 
have bee: What was the result? “ The Queen, worn out with 
grief, und passion, und toil, sank and died. The people considered her 
a muartyr, and her enemies malignant, cruel, and unscrupulous perse- 
cv‘ors. The feeling towards the King was indignant hate.” The Whigs 
‘were therefore very far from being injured by their virtue. Their 
magnanimity or ability had its reward. And when we remember that 
they really had no alternative, even in the most crafty point of view— 
when we bear in mind that, for all practical purposes of advantage, the 
Government whom they had opposed were in possession, and had, as it 
were, the copyright of all that meanness—we really cannot help smiling 
a* Mr. Rocbuck’s eulogies on the “ generosity” thus evinced by the 
Whigs. It is Mr. Roebuck who is generous. He extols men who, at 
best or worst, could only have been plagiarists of 4 most unpopular 
policy, for not having been its authors. 





* History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the Passing of the Reform Bill. 
By John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. 2 vols. John W. Parker, 1852. 


of the Philanthropic Farm School, Redhill ; of the School for the Indi- 
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While this astuteness, this undeniable ability, has generally marked 
the tactics of the Whigs, and while they have undoubtedly possessed in 
their ranks some of the greatest orators, and even some of the best 
official administrators of the last century and a half, it is singular to 
what an extent their pre-eminent attention to party ends has deprived 
them of the leisure, the means, and the chance of displaying that better 
and more real understanding of the scope and mission of statesman- 
skip, by which patriotic politicians would prefer to be distinguished. 
When Adam Smith, for instance, propounded his economic views, the 
leaders of the Whigs were the very last to give them the slightest at- 
tention. In this, Pitt, even Pitt, showed a spirit more awake to what 
was incumbent on a statesman, than did the leader of the party who 
more peculiarly professed to represent the growing intelligence of the 
age, and to embody the expanding knowledge of the country. Early in 
life Pitt had studied the arguments of Adam Smith, “had acknow- 
ledged their truth and appreciated their worth.” “ But, burried away 
by the animosity of his party tothe French Revolution and its great 
champion Napoleon, he had no time, no thought, for anything but war, 
and the subsidising Europe into resistance to France.” On the other 
hand, Fox, at his entrance into public life, “was profoundly ignorant,” 
as Mr. Noebuck remarks, “of every brauch of political economy, and 
remained so to the end of his days.” 

We cannot accept, at least as Mr. Roebuck phrases it, his theory that 
a statesman should, above all things, take care not to be before his age. 
Certainly if he be before his age in the measures which he actually at- 
tempts to accomplish, he ia likely to be of little use, for it is probable 
he will not accomplish anything. At all events, his usefulness will be 
of that kind which benefits his country rather than himself ; which be- 
nefits his country, indeed, by the sacrifice of himself. He will be misun- 
derstood out of doors, and thwarted in Parliament. His enemies will 
have every advantage over him; and the public, or rather the people, 
whom he endeavours to serve, will think they are but judging against 
him when they are prejudging. Doubtless it was with a reference to 
some such occurrences that the ingenious old fable was devised, to which 
Addison makes pleasant allusion. A certain rain fell which had the 
quality of making all fools whom it touched ; and the wise men, anxious 
to preserve their wisdom, hid themselves in caves, chuckling to think 
what a number of improvident people remained abroad. And the rain 
ceased, and the wise men came forth, hoping to rule the world, in 
which, however, they obtained less influence than before—the fools had 
grown so numerous. Now, whether the disparity in wisdom between 
one man and the rest of the men of his time arise from his great ad- 
vance, or, as im the fable, from their great retrogression, that which 
is the natural result of the disparity would, it is obvious, equally 
follow. 

But while we admit that a statesmen who should attempt to introduce 
measures in their whole scope and bearing new to the ideas, strange to 
the prejudices, and in advance of the knowledge of the age, would fail, 
we deny that a statesman ought to fear to be in advance of his country 
and of the age in his own enlightenment. His superiority in this re- 
spect is a pure unmixed advantage, of which he could give to his country 
the benefit even in such measures and operations as are familiar to their 
habits of thought. If a man sees that a whole system is unsound, and, 
while knowing how to construct a better, knows also that he would not 
be suffered to make such an attempt, he is at least a fitter person to 
mitigate the bad working of that system, than he whose ignorance is 
blind to the evil, and who, of course, cannot understand how to remedy 
what, in his mind, does not even want a remedy. We have not time 
fully to discuss this interesting question; but our view will, we think, 
approve itself to the judgment of every thoughtful person. A distinc- 
tion should be drawn between a statesman who erdeavours to do things 
for which the age is not yet ripe, and a statesman who is himself before 
the age in his enlightenment, but is content to use his superiority for 
those ameliorations only, be they partial or be they radical, which are 
feasible in his day. Both statesmen are “ before their age;” but the 
former alone incurs the danger of which Mr. Roebuck speaks. 

The Whigs have never been before their age. The popular mind far 
outstrips them. But they stand banded in high places, with a ductile 
organization; and when the wishes of the people are changed into the 
clamours of the people, the Whigs are ready for action in the national 
service. Out of power, their plan has been to show by argument how 
very little is done by Government. In power, they show by example 
how very little a Government may do. 

The history of the Whigs is not traced by Mr. Roebuck in these vo- 
lumes beyond the celebrated measure of 1832, nor before 1830. He has 
thus chosen the period which, of all modern periods, has been the most 
prosperous and glorious for the Whig party. Their great boast is that 
Reform Bill which the country wishes now to see replaced by a more 
liberal law, and which Lord John Russell undertakes to remodel with 
his own hands. But the true history of that great measure of 1832, 
whatever honour it may reflect upon Earl Grey, reflects but little on 
the general party to which Earl Grey belonged. Repeatedly the Whigs 
at critical times betrayed the cause of Parliamentary Reform. For fifty 
years they used it for the purpose of party conflict, without one sincere 
or generous effort to widen the basis of the national representation. 
Sometimes Reform was the word of menace and terror, by the utterance 
of which they extorted forbearance or favourable terms from their 
enemies in the House. Sometimes it was the spell by which they en- 
deavoured to rally the people at large. But it was always with them a 
word 8, oken “ from the teeth outwards ” 

On the 7th of May, 1782, the Whig Government of Lord Rockingham 
and Mr. Fox negatived Mr. Pitt’s motion for Reform. On the same day 
in the next year a similar motion brought forward by the same states- 
man was again negatived by the same Whig party. In 1783 appeared 
the Duke of Richmond’s famous letter to Colonel Sharman, arguing the 
desirableness of universal suffrage and of annual Parliaments. To this 
plan the Whigs never yielded any support or countenance. In thesame 
year the Coalition Ministry fell, and Pitt came into power. Pitt, with 
all his enormous faults, was at least no Whig. Two years after his 
accession to office, he again proposed, being then at the very height of 
influence and ascendency, his plan for Parliamentary Reform. His 
motion was negatived: a faet which proves that he was capable of 
risking his official position for the sake of his political convictions. But 
those convictions soon underwent a remarkable change. The French 
Revolution supervened; and Pitt took alarm at every measure, at every 
proposal, which threatened to introduce a large democratic influence 
into the Constitution. Socomplete was the alteration thus wrought in 
his opinions, that we find him, in less than ten years, using all the power 
of the State and all the resources at his command to crush, by prosecu- 
tions for high treason, the men who dared to revive his own once loudly 
avowed and strenuously urged projects for Reform. It was then that 
occurred the celebrated trials of Horne Tooke, Hardy, and others. 
About this time began to figure before the public that personage who 
ultimately earried Reform, when himself holding the high place of 
which Mr. Pitt then employed the power to suppress, if possible, the 
very mention of the word. Earl Grey, of whom Mr. Smythe says, that 
he ought to have had graven on his tombstone the strange epitaph, 
* Here lies the man who never changed an opinion,” wrote, as it were, the 
very scripture of the Parliamentary Reformers in the year 1793, proving, 
among other enormities of the system existing, that the Peers and the 
Treasury returned 116 members to the House of Commons, and money 
returned the rest, 

In 1785, Mr. Grey’s minority did not include a tithe of the Whig 
party. In 1797 the minority was larger; and yet the Whigs retired in 
a body from the House, and refused for two years to take any part in 
its proceedings. From 1797 to 1830, whoever studies the proceedings of 
the Whigs will perceive at once that in their most zealous reforming 
fits, they were ever rather against the Radicals than “for” Reform. 
By 1519, indeed, all the great Whig families had absolutely seceded from 
the cause. On the 1st of July in that year Lord John Russell thus ex- 
pressed himself in the House :—* L agree in the propriety of disfranchis- 
ing such boroughs as are notoriously corrupt, and I wili give my consent 
to any measure that will restrict the duration of Parliament to three 
years. I cannot, however, pledge myself to support a measure that goes 
the length of proposing an inquiry into the general state of the repre- 
sentation, because such an inquiry is ealculated to throw a slur upon the 
representation of the country.” 

In 1530 he had lost this tenderness for the repute of the national re- 
presentation; and endeavoured by elaborate satire and invective, in 
answer to Sir Robert Peel, to show that the representation at that 
period was, and for some years previously had been, less pure than at 
any time in the history of Parliament. The fact is, that Lord John Rus- 
sell never was cordially and genuinely a Reformer. Short of being a 
true Reformer, he has on several occasions gone great lengths to be 
thought one. Heis a Whig, and the business and peculiar oflice of a 
Whi, is to effect the delicate achievement of making the country re- 
gard you as a people’s man, while you faithfully and scrupulously 
remain an inflexible oligarch. What Mr. Disraeli fables to have been 
the practice of the nuevos Christianos of Spain in religion, is really the 
practice of the Revolution families and of their confederates in politics. 




















We quote from Mr. Roebuck a passage which commences with a re- 
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| port of a portion of what Lord John said on the occasion to which we 


have referred :— 


“ IT come now,” he said,‘ to the resolutions which I shall have the honour to 
propose. The two first declare, that when a borough is convicted of gross and 
notorious bribery and corruption, it shall cease to send members to Parliament, 
and thata great town or connty shall enjoy the right it has forfeited. On these 
heads I have nothing to add. The third declares, ‘that it is the duty of this 
House to consider of further means to detect and prevent corruption in the 
election of members of Parliament.’ . - The last resolution declares the 
opinion of the House, that the borough of Gramponnd ought to be disfran- 
chised.”* The terms of these resolutions prove that the noble Lord, at the time, 
was not aware of the real nature of the difficulties which lay in the path of 
every Reformer. He evidently d'd not understand the jealousies by which the 
subject was surrounded. But of the fears whicli beset the Whig party upon this 
matter, and upon this occasion, the words of Mr. Tierney gave significant 
evidence. The report says that *‘ Mr. Tierney declared that he never rose”— 
(and he rose after Lord Castlereagh)—*“ with more of the spirit of moderation, 
or with more of a disposition to harmony, than he felt at that moment; and, in 
the first place, he must thank his noble friend for the opportunity which he 
had afforded the House of unanimously and decidedly discountenancing the 
wild and visionary doctrines of reform which had jately agitated the country.” 
A talk was then indulged in about some unfortunate boroughs which were said 
to be corrupf—meaning thereby, that the veters in them sold their votes for 
small sums of money—the great borough proprietor, who sold his commanding 
interest for a large sum, not being accused of corruption, or threatened with 
disfranchisement. Lord John Russell withdrew his motion, and there was a 
sono Whig gratulation, that the dangerous question was so quietly dis- 
posed of. 

And in this there was nothing to be wondered at. All the great Whig 
families had almost entirely seceded from the ranks of the Reformersf, and they 
looked with great jealousy and suspicion upon ull who based their pretensions to 
popular favour upon views of parliamentary reform. In the year 1819, the 
famous contest occurred for the representation of Westminster, between Mr, 
(now Sir John) Hobhouse, in the Radical interest, and Mr. George Lamb, repre- 
senting the Whig party. The Tory party looked on, and enjoyed the scene; 
and the bitter invectives of Mr. Hobhouse against the Whigs, as pretended re- 
formers, were evidently exceedingly pleasing to those who hated reformers in 
every shape, whether they appeared as advocates of sweeping alterations, or 
friends of the little piecemeal changes by which the Whig party songht to 
maintain themselves in popular estimation as sincere and really extensive 
reformers ¢. 

The division between Reformers and Whigs grew every day more marked ; 
the troubles of 1817-18-19 increasing their differences, until ill-will and anger 
arose, and the mutual recriminations of Whigs and Radicals became the common 
amusement of the Tory, or Government party. And when the Whigs, under Mr. 
Canning, became themselves part of the Government, their wishes for reform 
appeared to have entirely disappeared. 


Such were the Whigs at all times, and such they still are,in every 
matter involving an important principle. To them the destinies of 
their party, as a party, are the consideration of chief magnitude; to 
them Whiggery is the law and the prophets. 

We are forbidden by our restricted limits to pursue the reflections 
which the perueal of this remarkable book has suggested. We would 
beg our readers to read the work for themselves. Much information, 
which in these days ought not to be neglected by any person pretending 
to intelligence, will be gained by a study of contemporary Whig history. 

For the rest, Mr. Roebuck’s werk will be found of no ordinary merit. 
In spirit it is candid, im arrangement simple; its style is vigorous, 
masculine, and lucid; its matter of the utmost importance. 

We cannotclose our notice of this extraordinary production without 
culling from it, for the edification of our readers, a bit ef secret history, 
secret now no longer :— 


On the 17th, Lord Grey stated in the House of Peers, that he had been re- 
called, but also said, that he was yet unable to say whether he remained a Mi- 
nister, because he was not yet assured of being able to carry the bill. On the 
18th, however, his dcubts were dispelled—he now entertained, he declared, ‘*a 
confident expectation of being able to carry it unimpaired and immediately.” He 
refused to give his reasons for now entertaining this belief, but it would appear 
that he was by no means sure of carrying the bill, even though he had the King’s 
promise to make peers, and would not even say that he was a Minister until he 
was certain of the secession of the oppesition: that secession was brought about 
in an extraordinary manner, and the Ministers became acquainted with the de- 
termination of the Peers on the 18th of May. 

When Lord Grey was recalled, he together with the Chancellor had an au- 
dience of the King who received them with evident emotion, being annoyed and 
angry, as wellas alarmed, and his pride being hurt, by his defeat and humiliation. 
The interview took place, the King and the two peers, contrary to custom, 
standing during the whole of it; Sir Herbert Taylor, the King’s private secre- 
tary, being also present. Both Lord Grey and the Chancellor firmly declined to 
return to office, unless a promise was given by the King, that he would create 
as many peers as might be necessary to secure & majority in the House of Lords. 
The King was now helpless and obliged to yield; he did so with unmistakeable 
reluctance, however. So soon as the promise was given, the Chancellor, by way 
of precaution, begged to have it in writing ; which request was also acceded to, 
and the paper, containing the written promise of the King, was given to the 
Chancellor. § 


Doubtless, to this and similar most curious passages in his work, Mr. 
Roebuck makes allusion, in a vindicatory postscript added to his pre- 
face atthe last moment. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS,} 


This is a remarkable publication, and one of considerable historical 
interest. Those who wish to investigate the political antecedents of the 
present military Dictator of France, and to study his political pro- 
fessions, with the object of reconciling with any show of consistency the 
various acts of his extraordinary career, will find in these volumes 
the materials. Upon examining them, he will find many preconceived 








notions, we had almost said prejudices, in regard to the character and 
conduct of the Prince President of the French, disproved by internal 
evidence of the most convincing kind. He will find, that, instead of being 
the child of impulse, the reckless adventurer, the plaything of accident, 
which he has been considered by many, he has from the beginning been 


| a free agent, acting upon long-drawn calculations of existing chances and 


probable results ; that he has all his life been a conspirator against the 
Government of France, and untiringly at work to prepare the 
world for a chapge which he saw in the horizon, and deemed 
to be inevitable. The stupid expeditions of Strasburg and Boulogne 
set all Europe laughing; and this defeat might have discouraged 
a less ardent and enduring temperament; but whilst Europe laughed, 
and the Orleans family relapsed into security, the traitor was still at 
work calculating the effect of the past demonstration, and laying plans for 
future operations. 

Though a whole generation has elapsed since the mushroom dynasty 
of which he was the representative, had been dashed to pieces and 
scattered to the winds; though solemn treaties had declared every 





* The resolutions are set forth in fullat p. 1106, vol. xli, “‘ Hansard’s Debates.” 
The words of the second resolution deserve remark: “The right of returning 
members . . . o taken from any borough . . . should be given to some great 
towns, the population of which shall not be less than 15,000 souls, or to some of 
the largest counties.” 

+ Any one who will give himself the trouble to look cz 1. at the speeches 
of the several members of these powerful families, will find this assertion, to the 
very letter, accurate, The Cavendishes, with the Duke of Devonshire at their 
head—Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Milton, Lord Carlisle, Lord Morpeth, Lord Hol- 
land, the Duke of Norfolk, together with the men of ability who formed their 
intellectual condottieri—such as Burke, Sheridan, Tierney, Romilly, and others, 
never adopted reform as the chief topic of their discourse, or made it the chief 
object of their labours, except when driven by party necessities to employ what 
always to them appeared a most dangerous weapon of offence. Lord Grey, 
however, was still a Reformer. F 

¢ These Whig pretensions to the character of reformers were at the time 
strenuously denicd, and somewhat severely handled by one who is himself 
now a Whig—viz. by Sir J. C. Hobhouse. After his long and unsuccessful 
struggle for Westminster with Mr. George Lamb, the Whig candidate, a very 
elaborate history of the election was published by Mr. Hobhouse’s authority—a 
great portion of the narrative, iadeed, was actually his own composition. This 
angry performance very curiously illu-trates the various and varying views of 
the Whig party respecting reform. See ‘“ Authentic Narrative of the Events of 
the Westminster Election, 1819.” 

§ The whole of this proceeding was so peculiar, that it deserves to be minutely 
described. The excitement, and anger, and hurt pride of the King were very 
evident, and marked by two unusual circumstances in the interview with Lord 
Grey and the Chancellor ; the one was, that he kept them both standing during 
the whole time, ‘* the only time this happened to either of them ;” the other, 
that Sir Herbert Taylor was kept in the room. The Chancellor’s asking for a 
written premise to Lord Grey seemed harsh and uncalled for. ‘I wonder,” he 
said, as soon as they left the presence, to the Chancellor, “‘ you could have the 
heart to press it, when you saw the state he wasin.” The Chancellor replied: 
** You will soon see reason to think I was right :” and when Lord Grey learned 
that Sir H. Taylor had written in the manner described in the text, he is said to 
have confessed that the wisdom avd forethought of the Chancellor had prevented 
agreat mischief. The paper on which this promise was given is missing from 

the papers of Lord Brougham, to whom it was originally entrusted, but at the 
time was seen by many persons, one of whom remarked, “I never saw so large 
a matter on so small a bit of paper.” (Lord Sefton.) 

|| The Political and Historical Works of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President 
of the French Republic; now first Collected. With an Original Memoir of his 
Life, brow ght down to the Promulgation of the Constitution of 1852; and Occae 
sional Notes. 8yvo. 2 vols.—1852, 


Marcu 46, 1852.) 


idée Napoléonienne as non avenir, Louis '3: aepa-te could never forget 
that he was the son of anex-King,the nepb vw of ‘nex-Emperor, and never 
abandoned the pretensions which such a heriiuge sight be supposed to 
give him. Public acts in which the name of Na;. eon did not occur, 
he considered to be so much waste paper; the world, indeed, he would 
seer: to consider never existed before the Empire, and had been ina 
ovate of trance ever since. 

Touching the Strasburg affair, in a letter to Lieutenant Laity, when 
under trial for publications having reference to the event, he says :— 


You will be asked, as already some of the newspapers begin to ask, “* Where 
is the Napoleonist party?” Reply to this,‘ The party is nowhere, but the cause 
everywhere.” 


When defending himself befvre the Court of Peers for the Boulogne 
affair, he said :— 


At the same time do not allow yourselves to believe tha‘. led away by the im~- 
pulses of personal ambition, I have wished, by these acts, t: attempt in Franee 
a restoration of the Empire. I have been taught noble lessuns, and have lived 
with nobler examples before me than to doso. 

I was born the son of a King, who descended without regret from a throne on 
the day when he had reason to believe that it was no longer possible to initiate 
with the interests of France those of the people whom he had been called upon to 
govern. The Emperor, my uncle, preferred to abdicate the empire, rater than to 
accept by treaty the restricted frontiers, which could not but expose France to 
the insults and the menaces in which foreign nations to this day permit them- 
selves to indulge. I have not lived a single day forgetful of such lessons. *o # 
I represent before you a principle, a cause, and a defeat—the principle is the 
sovereignty of the people, the cause is that of the empire, and the defeat is that of 
Waterloo. 

In a curious letter, written from Ham soon after his incarceration to 
Lady Blessington, whose hospitality he had enjoyed in London, occurs a 
passage in which a frivolous past and a portentous future are strangely 
thrown in juxtaposition :— 

oughts often go back to the spot in which you dwell, and [ recall, 
eae, the moments which I have passed in your amiable society, to 
which the Connt D’Orsay still adds a charm with his spirited and open-hearted 
gaity. Nevertheless, I have no desire to quit the spot in which I now am, for 
here I ain in my vroper place. With the name which I bear, I must be either in 
the seclusion of the dungeon, or in the brightness of power. 


These were avowals, however, which he did not make everywhere and 
on all occasions. It behoved him, in order to conciliate public favour 
during a period when democratic principles were in the ascendant, to 
profess a political creed of extreme liberalism. Accordingly we find him 
in 1832 outbidding the Republicanism of 1830, in ‘ Political Rever-.es, 
commencing thus :— 

The epoch in which we live is calculated alike to develop the faculties of man- 
kind, and to encourage every feeling of self-respect. The liberty of the press 
affording to every one the opportunity of making known his opinions, we now 
write whut formerly we should have had to content ourselves with thinking, and 
the persuasion of the advent of a better future stimulates the faculties of Uy how- 
ever humble individually. One of the reasons which induce men of patriotic 
sontiment to write is an ardent desire to ameliorate the condition of mankind ; 
for, at present, if we cast a glance at the destinies of the various nations of the 
world, the spirit recoils with horror, and we feel impelled to raise a voice in de- 
fence of the rights of reason and humanity. For, indeed, what do we on ai 
hands behold? The welfare of all sacrificed, not tothe wants, but to the caprice 
of a few. Everywhere two parties are seen in face of one anothe r—the one 
pressing forward towards the future, in the pursuit of the genera! good ; the 
other clinging to the past, for the sake of maintaining the abuses which it has 
bequeathed. There we behold a despot, who rules by means of oppression ; 
here, an elect of the people, who obtains his ends by means of corruption 5 the 
an enslaved nation, who perish in the struggle for independence ; iere, a fre 
people, who languish because they are being defrauded of the fruits of their 
victory. 

These are followed by a form of constitution which differs very mate- 
rially from that which, twenty years subsequently, he has imposed upon 
an enslaved nation. It is curious to examine some of the articies of 
this document, which has been so remarkably stultified by 
the more recent act: of its concoctor; who still, however, pre- 
tends to base his whole career upon a consistent appreciation of the 
Idée Napoléonienne: for instance, “ The rights of all are equality liberty, 
the security of person and property.” ‘* The right of expre 
thoughts and opinions, whether through the medium of the prese 
any other manner; as well as the rights of peaceably assembling 
of the free exercise of divine worship, cannot be interdicted.” ‘“ No 
may be accused, arrested, or detained, except in the cases determined by 
the law, and according to the form prescribed by it.” “ The Legislative 
power is exercised collectively by the Emperor, the Senate, and the 
Chamber of Tribunes of the people. The right of proposing laws ap- 
pertains severally to the Emperor, the Senate, and the Chamber of 
the Tribunes of the people. Nevertheless, every law of taxation must 
in the first instance be agreed to by the Chamber of the Tribunes of the 
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people. Every law must be discussed and voted freely by the majority , 


of the two Chambers severally. If a project of law has been rejected by 
one of the three Legislative powers, it may not be brought forward 
again during the same session.” “The President of each Chamber 
is elected by itself at the commencement of each session.” 
The responsibility of Ministers to the nation is established by the article 
which states: —* The Chamber of the Tribumes of the People iias the 
Tight to aceuse the Ministers, and to bring them before the Senate, 
which alone has the authority to try them.’ The pretensions of the 
soldiery, whom the proclamations of December, 1852, declare to be the 
élite of the nation, are thus summarily disposed of:—‘‘ The public force 
is essentially obedient; no portion of the army has the power of Geliber- 
ation.” Finally, in order to establish the liberty of the press upon the 
broadest basis, one of the “miscellaneous provisions” proposes that 
“the caution money for periodical publications be abolished.” 

Surely, after this, we may exclaim, as Talleyrand said, that language 
must be given to conceal one’s thoughts; and many were, indeed, de- 
ceived, both at this period and throughout his subsequent progress to the 
Presidentship, by the “ enormous lying” of the representative of the 
Empire. Some there were, however, who had misgivings, and expressed 
them boldly; amongst them a woman, Madame Georges Sand, who, 
after reading the various political works of the prisoner of Ham, writes 
him a long letter,in which some passages of remarkable shrewdness 
occur. The common-sense view of the Jdée Napoléonienne is summed 
up in a few sentences:— 

But shonld we, who never were intoxicated by the direct magnetism of 5 
giant uncle, see in the past anything but the revolution commenced in 1789, 
and brought to aclose in 1804? You may say what you like, the transforma- 
tion of the revolution in his person may have been necessary, provic al, it 
certainly was magnificent and brilliant as the sun ; but equality proc ed by 
La Convention—what became of it under his sword? Do not think we wish to 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


lery ;” “ Opinions on various Political and Administrative Subjects,” be- 
ing chiefly articles which the Prince contributed to a local journal, the 
Progres du Pas de Calais,” during his imprisonment at Ifam. 

The style of the Prince is smart and plausible ; it might perhaps pro- 
perly be called epigrammatic. His reading has evidently been extensive ; 
and he seems to have studied as a model that coup de thédire mode of 
delivery by which his uncle, in a few short sentences, inspired enthu- 
siasm throughout the ranks of a devoted army, and maintained to the 
last the mysterious prestige of his name. One specimen alone we give 
of the more lively passages of the Prince’s efforts in journalism; he 
thus commences an article attacking the government of the day and 
their supporters :-— 


Some years ago there lived in the United States a man named Sampatck, who 
constructed, with considerable skill, a scaffolding above the falls of Niagara, and 
after having imposed a heavy tax upon the immense crowd which came from 
ail the surrounding districts, he majestically ascended his structure, and from 
thence threw himself into the foaming waves of the cataract. He repeated the 
same trick several times, until he was at last engulfed by the curreat. Now 
there are some governments whose mode of action in the world in every point 
resembles the American juggler; their history can be told ia tuese words—labo- 
rious scaffulding and a fearful fall. 

On some stakes, driven into the ground, they raise an immense nnshapen 
structure, composed of pieces picked up among the ruins of the past; and when 
their task is done, their unskilful construction, alike unsubstantial and useless, 
serves only to overthrow them from a higher a‘titude. : 


The object of the historicai parallel between the revolutions of 1689 
and 1830 is summed up in the foliowing aphorisms, which the Prince 
lays down for the guidance of the rulers of the earth :— 


1. Monarchs, march at the head of the ideas of your age. 
2. If yon march behind them, they will drag you on. 
3. If you march against them, they will certainly cause your overthrow. 


Upon this essay the editor makes the following remarks :— 


How the Prince establishes these three positions upon the experience of the 
history of England the reader will be curious to know, and he must judge for 
himself, on perusal, of the weight of the arguments by which they are supported. 

For our own part, we may be permitted briefly to suggest a very opposite view 
of the question, and to contend—Ist. That our great revolution has been suc- 
cessful and permanent, because it was wrought ont by the consenting voice of 
two estates in the nation—the aristocracy and tue commonalty, united upon a 
great question involving religious liberty and constitutional right against the 
representative of the third estate, attenuated and degraded in the persons of the 
Stuarts; and, 2ndiy, that under that constitution, the Royal will and intelli- 
gence, although undoubtedly independent of the others, does not commonly put 
itself in advance of the will and intel'igence of the community, but, more use- 
fully, watches the tendency, and weighs the importance ef these, asa guide to 
those measnres of policy which it ought proserly to sinction. The recent con- 
duct of Prince Louis Bonaparte in France shows that he has all along enter- 
tained a very low opinion of what, in the language of de! is called ** the 
sense of the nation,” and that, although in all his writings he has flittered the 
vanity of a su-ceptible people by a pretended deference to their authority as a 
power-creative power, he will not allow them any consultative voice in the pre- 
paration of measures for the common welfare; in a word, that they may chouse, 
or colourably choose, their rulers, but not even qualify the colour of the laws by 
which they are to be governed. 

A very copious memoir of the Prince’s life precedes his works, extend- 
ing to 160 pages, and divided into seven chapters :—1. Birth, parentage, 
and education. 2. Insurrection at Strasburg—defeat—exile. 3. Invasion 
of Boulogne—incarceration for life—escape. 4. French citizen—member 
of the Assembly—intrigue. 5. Citizen-President. 6. Coup d’ctat. 7. New 
Constitution. The author is very uncompromising in his exposure of the 
systematic fraudulency of the Prince’s policy, and adduces a variety of 
documents and facts in support of his views, which seem to denote crime 
of a deeper dye than casual observers of the extraordinary career of this 
Imperial adventurer are wont to apprehend :— 


The citizen President was no sooner firmly seated in power—indeed, he was 
searcely established in the E'ysée Bourbon—-when he began to divest himself of 
the raged disguise in which for so many years he had cenceated the native 
blackness from his ** chéres concitoyens.” But he did not all at once effect this 
transformation—-he did not suddenly reveal the hideous features of his moral 
character. France, he knew, had, in the courve of the agonies of sixty years 
of revolution, become famiiiarised with monstrous examples of politica! turpi- 
tude and atrocity, but she was not yet prepared for a Louis Napoleon tout en- 
tier. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus; and eitizen Bonaparte had three years 
before him to go through the whole cycle of a crimin r, beginning with 
perjury, and ending with treason, assassinati , But we anticipate. 


















A great variety of notes, historicai and critical, are interspersed 
throughout the work, and some important documents relating to the 
coup d’ctat appended toit. Altogether we have here a very authentic and 
complete record of the life, works, and projects of the Prince President 
so far as they have gone. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LIVERPOOL CHESS CLUB. 


The annual dinner cf this excellent club was held on Wednesday night, the 
llth ult., at the Ade’phi Hotel. Sir George Stephen occupied the chair, and 
Dr. Inman the vice-chair; besides whom there were present Herr Liwenthal, 
the eminent Hangarian chess-player; Mr. Harden, the jadze of the Birken- 
head County Court; several members of the Rock Ferry and Preston Ciubs, 
many visitors, and an average attendance of the members of the Liverpool 
Ciub. The president, Mr. Schwabe, was precluded from being present in con- 
sequence of domestic affliction. 

After justice had been done to the recherché collection of good things which 
adorned the table, and the health of the Queea having been drunk in a bumper, 
the chairman, in compliance with the usage of the socicty, gave ‘* Prosperity 
_ He understood that it was also 
in compliance with their usage, that, in proposing this toast, he shou'd take a 
very short review, net so much of their own position, as of matters of general 
interest connected with ss, Which might have taken place during the past 
year. There was one subject especia ly, which, on an occasion like this, or 
t gre 
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not to be passed over without notice. He referred to tl 
nals of chess—the congress held during 
was looked 


the late I 
orward to with great anxiety by the c 
ed that by it we should succee 

ws of chess, of the notation of chess, oT 
1e, a3 would lead to a uniformity of prac 
x he need scarcely tell them that even in 
rope there was much difference in chess regulations, and if they went to 
Asia, they would find this difference stid more remarkable. Evenin tie general 
system of playing observed in Europe there were many inzong 8s and pecu- 
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liarities, and difficulties at times arose which it would be des’ ¢ to remove by 


























| the adop'ion of some simp!e and universally recognised practice. (Hear, hear.) 


repudiate what there wa; sublime in him—no—but the fatality he carried with | 


him, is what we do not care to begin again with; we do not think it any longer 
necessary, and we feelit would be fatal. * * * | I deem myself bound to 
protest against those dreams of your heroism ; yet it fills me not with horror, 
for a prisoner has nothing left but his dreams, and it is therefore so very inhu- 
mane to counteract them! You ought to hate me! to hate all those Repub- 
licans who cannot love you without afflicting you. A friend of mine teld me, 
the other day, he had said to you things of the very description calculated to be 
painful to your feelings; but on seeing that you were thankful for his candour, 
he went away so touched with your greatness of mind, and your goodness, that 
he was not able to refrain from tears. Ol! yes, ‘indeed, indeed, I well under- 
stand one might shed tears of tenderness over you; but I understand also, 
that one should prefer to rend one’s heart, rather than to betray 
the Great ConquEREss, THE GREAT EMPRESS, THE GREAT AND Most Hony 
Equatity. Are you going to say you are its champion, as well as ourselves? 
would have believed it, indeed, beforereading your volume, but can doso no more. 
You must think us fools for dreaming of attaining the end withont using those 
powerful meansin a rather warlike and absolutist shape; as to me, Ido not 
know what we might be doomed to accept—I am not so closely connected with 
the political world as to have any distinct anticipations on th > SU ject, but J 
dread the man who would come to spread over the popular legions the wings of the 
Imperial bird. 

We have devoted our remarks in the above notice to the points which 
seemto bear more especially upon the prominent features of the Pre- 
sident’s character, his motives of action, and his personal policy. These, 
however, form but a small portion of the volumes before us, which com- 
prise essays upon a great variety of subjects of absorbing interest, all 
treated, it is true, from one point of view, and under one medium, but 
all, coming from the hand they do, are well worthy the attentive con- 
sideration of those who take interest in watching the progress of the 
great world we live in. Amongst the most important works are the 
essay upon “ Switzerland, Political and Military ;” the “Ideas of Na- 
poleonism,” an entire programme of what was done under the Empire, 
and what is to be expected from its revival ; “‘ Historical lragmen‘s,” 
devoted chiefly to a very able and original comparison between the 
British Revolution of 1688 and the French Revolution of 1830, intended 
as an answer to some arguments of M. Guizot, in his ‘ Histoire de la 
Revolution d’Angleterre;” “ An Analysis of the Sugar Question,” whieh 
makes out a case for the native beet root sugar growers (an industry of 
Napoleon’s creation) against the West India; “ Extinction of Pauper- 
ism,” a remarkable scheme for incorporating the unemployed industry of 
France upon Communist pri ciples; “ The Past and Future of the Artil- 

















He was afraid, however, that in that respect they had been disappointed, for he 
could not hear that any matters of this kind came under discussion at the chess 
Parliament. He still hoped that this congress, if he so might call it, would not 
prove to have failed in producing some most valuable results; for he understood 
that nearly 200 games, in many respects of novel character, and evincing con- 
siderable skill, had been played and recorded. He trusted, therefore, that in 
future years they would be able to look back to the Great Exhibition as an epoch 
in chess history from which they might date a very considerable advance in the 
practice and knowledge of chess as a science. He had hoped that upon an 
occasion of that kind there would have been a fraternization of all the chess 
circles throughout the world; that they would have met in noble and genereus 
conflict, to show that the game was not only equally appreciated in every quarter 
of the globe, from the interest to be found im it, but also for its moral 
tendencies, and for fostering the best qualities of our nature. But he 
regretted to say that the Tournament had met with obstacles, and an 
opposition which he feared had materially tended to abate the interest 


which would otherwise have been taken in it. The annual meeting 
of the members of this club, which had hitherto been respected, 


as one of the most celebrated in the provinces, was a fitting occasion for advert- 
ing to some of the features in the controversy that most unfortunately occurred 
ct to the Chess Tournament. But in doing so he should refrain from 
nto any matters of a personal nature, as he did not think this was a 











proper ¢ on for the discussion of them, when they assembled together for 
conviviality and hospita.ity towards many of their scientific brethren. (Hear, 
hear.) In August last, he was most grieved to see, in a metropolitan newspaper 





rculation, a statement which amounted to a serious imputation 
£ n y the players but the managing comr e of tle Chess Congress. 
It stated he read it not alone with sorrow but with disgust, that the lour- 
nament was played in seeret, and that it was played in secret from one of these 
motives—either becanse the players were too timid to contest in the presence of 
doubtful friends, or because they wished to create a wrangle and so avoid defeat, 
or forsoeth to bribe their adversaries to lose important games! That charge was 
publicly made, and though indignantly repudiated in the Chess- Player’s Chronicle 
and the ILLUstRaTeD LONDON News, he was sorry to say it had neither been re- 
tracted nor had any apology been made-by those who hastily preferred it. 
(Shame!) It so happened that he (Sir George Stephen) was in London at the 
time the Tournament was held, and being a subscriber toit, he went for the par- 
pose of seeing some of the games p!ayed. When about entering the room a 
caution was certainly given to him, as it might be to others, to enter as quietly as he 
could, because two eminent players were engaged in an important game ; but there 
was no bar whatever placed to hisentrance, and no prohibition of any kind. Had 
there been, he should probably have been disposed, in the mere spirit ofa lawyer— 
(Laughter)—to insist upon entering as amatter ofright. He felt, however, that a+ 
such a Crisis, and under such circumstances, the intrusion of a stranger might 
tend to agitate or disturb the self-possession of the competitors, and, as a matter 
of delicacy and propriety, he took the caution as a hint to withdraw, and he did 
30. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) He had not a shadow of doubt that the scandal 
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which was published in the newspaper in question had its sole sources in some 


similar hint to some party less considerate of what was due to the players, 
(Haar, hear.) Since he had been introduced to his respected friend, Herr Liw- 
énthal, who was a competitor at that tournament, and who was now seated near 
him, he had askod him whether there was any foundation whatever for the 
charge, and his reply was that the charge teas wholly groundless and false. (Loud 
cheers.) It was right, therefore, thus publicly to state that this disgracefal 
charge, as vulgar in its terms as it was odious in substance, had nos rt of foun- 
dation, and that those who made it wero deserving of the censure and contempt 
of every gentleman. (Applause.) With respect to the defeat which Mr. Stann- 
ton had sustained, there were many excuses to be made for him. He had to make all 
the arrangements for the Tournamont, under circumstances of singular difficulty 
and annoyance; and it was hardly fair that even the champion of England should 
enter into a contest with the first players of Europe with a mind which would be 
thus agitated and disturbed. (Hear, hear.) He was, however, prevailed upon 
by those who believed, as he (Sir George Stephen) also believed, that he (Mr. 
Staunten) was the first player in Europe, to enter upon the contest, in order that 
his absence might net deprive the Tournament of any part of the interest that 
could be thrown into it by the play of the conqueror of M. St. Amant. (Hear, 
hear.) In one, two, or three games it was very possible for a man to be de- 
feated by an inferior player. A man might be a fine player to day, with his 
mind undisturbed, his body at ease, and unimpressed by the anxiety of respon- 
sibility ; when to-morrow, even he (Sir George), the worst player in that room, 
might, by advantage of circumstances, conquer him. If there was one thing in 
chess more essential to success than another, it was that perfect self-possession 
which ease of body and mind could alone secure. (Hear, hear.) It was no- 
torious that at the time of his contest Mr. Staunton possessed neither the one 
nor the other, being wearied in mind and diseased in body; yet he was called 
upon to compete with the fimest players in the world, and generously consented. 
(Loud cheers.) They had not lost theirchampion. England might still boast of 
the finest player im Europe. Nor would the proud boast be lost to them, till 
defeat under equal circumstances, and not in some hal!-dozen games, but ina 
series of well-contested struggles, liad torn away the wreath from brows that had 
long worn it with honour, and wore it still. 

The Vice-Chairman, in proposing the health of Sir George Stephen, thanked 
him for his powerful address, and expressed a hope that his suggestion, as to a 
limit being fixed to the time of reflecting on a move, would soon pass into a 
law—a line of chess policy of whiel he entirely approved. (Cheers.) 

Sir George Stephen, having briefly acknowledged the toast, proposed the 
pone of Dr. Inman, the Vice-Chairman, who replied in a few appropriate re- 
marks. 

The Chairman said they were that night honoured with the presence of two 
gentlemen, one of whom, Herr Liiwenthal, was known as a distinguished player 
and as having taken a part in the recent Yournament, They were all acquainted 
with his games, which had long been known to him (Sit George Stephen) 
though he had not before hed the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with him. 
They had also another distingnished visitor, who was not only the president of 
the neighbouring club at Rock Ferry, but who occupied an important judicial 
position. (Hear, hear.) It wasindeed a matter of pride for chess thatit broucht 
together the judge, the advocate, the client, and those occupied in the daily 
walks of business, in happiness, harmony, affection, and good-will, (Cheers. ) 
He begged to propose the visitors, coupling with the toast the names of Herr 
Liwenthal and Mr. Harden. (Drunk with cheers.) 

Herr Liwenthal, in rising to thank them for the very flattering manner in 
which his health had been proposed and received, said he laboured under « 
siderable difficulties, the principle one of which was, that he had to expre 
himself in a language with which he was but indifferently acquainted. On 
these occasions, when he ‘ound himself surrounded, as he then was, by so mauy 
gentlemen of eminent literary acquirements, he telt ashamed to intlict uj en 
them the punishment of listening to his remarks. He, however, threw himaseif 
upon their kind indulgence, assuring them of the sincerity of his wish to comp.y 
with the formalities of the occasion, and pleading an apology for the blunder: 
he might commit. The perfect frankness and good-wili manifested in the invi- 
tation to be present at that honoured assembiage would be indelibly impressed 
on his grateful memory; and whenever it would be his fate to find a resting 
place, the hours passed among them would form a pleasant future in his 
chequered life. (Applause.) Having given an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of chess in America, Herr Liwenthal concluded as follows :—* | cane 
not sit down without suying one or two words respecting the late Tourna- 
ment. Iu despite of my defeat in the Tournament, I still believe that, playing 
as I did but three games, there is no reason to conclude my opponent was su- 
periortome (No,no.) Indeed the match I played with him atterwards, wh 
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Taking ir 
sideration his severe indisposition, his onerons duiies, as mover and orn p 
ent during the Tournament, what is th surprising in his losing ) 
match ? Is there any impartial chess-player in the world who wil ass 
the games played by him against Mr. Anderssen lave all that brilli 
exactness in the combinations, which characterisd his earlier g¢ 
have to say, that long bsfore I had the pleasure of being personal! acquain‘ed 
with Mr. Staunton, I played his games over and over again, with the utmost ad- 
miration and pleasure—( Loud cheers)—therefore I believe that he still maintains 
that high position which placed him as the first player in the world. (Cheery.) 
Let him play in his health with Mr. Anderssen, or any player in the world, and 
Tam quite confident that he will prove my statements.” (Acclamations and loud 
cheurs. ) 
Mr. Harden, in responding to the toast, observed, that though the Rock Fer; 
Club was ia its infancy, if any members of its elder Liverpool brother would pay 
them a visit, they would give them a hearty welcome, and, it they could, a good 
beating as well. (Laughier.) a 
The chairman, in proposing the Liverpool press, said he had just learnt from 
Mr. Liwenthal, that the attempt to institute a s club at Vienna had placed 
all its authors under the surveillance of the pc fhe privilege of meeting 
and being able to challenge each other without the survei'lance of the police, we 
owed to the freedom of the press, which alone sustained us, the oaly nation in 
the world so pivileged, with the exception of America, in our fail and 
undoubted right to our clubs for our amusement and instruction. (Loud 
cheering.) 
Mr. Thomas Whitehead, of the Liverpool Albion, responded. 
Mr. Morton Sparke, of Liverpool, in proposing tae next toast, snid it was a 
consolation to him to think tat im consequence of new arrangements, on these 
occasions, those who spoke would be compelled to do so briefly and to the point, 
for it had been ammounced that afier the festivities gamey of chess would be 
played between Herr Liwenthal and those gentlemen who wer irous of break- 
ing a lance with him. Whatever might be thought of the ¢ 
Grand Tournament in the past year, there was no doubt that cons 
amount of good would result from it to the chess community throug 
Britain—particularly with respect to the adoption of annual tourn at 
many provincial clubs, and of matches by correspondence, which were con 
ably on the increase 
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(ilear, hear.) He proposed th h 
pr ut, Mr. Schwabe, whom nothing but domestic calamity would have pre« 
vented from taking t! air. It was with much 7 sure t nformed the 
meeting of his entire concurrence in all that had fallen fri 
; ) ; 


nan re 





to the tournament in London last year, and al 
acquiescence in the view stated with respect to the course w 
of Mr. Staunton. (The toast was drunk with tsical hon $. 

Great cheering followed throughout the room, and after a few remarks on the 
necessity of some law being made to limit the period of refleetion 
Sir George concluded by giving “ Prosperity and Permanency to { 
Chess Club.” 

Tue company rose from the table, and spread themselves in couples about the 
room, to contest the honours of the chequered field; and the rest of the evening 
was spent in the interesting manner known ouly to the admirers of chess. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sv sscRIBER (T K)—A crown-pieco of Charles and half-crown of Quien Anne are of no 

C, Dubl.n—A guinea of Queen Anne (1713) is of no value 

R H—Your denarius is of an uncertain family not hitherto appropriated 

MN, near Cirencester—There is no 24 guinea-pivee of George Ll. ‘ho coin referred to is a 
2 guinea-piece, of no value , 

X X X N—send your old guineas to a bullion-dealer's 

SYDNBY— Your Queen Anne’s shilling is of no value 

T T—If you have the coins in question, send them to Mr Webster, 17, Great Russell 
Covent-garden; to whom apply, if you require to purchase them 

A W—We have not room for ** pronunciations '’ 

M F, Upper Cleveland-street—We cannot enter upon the subject 

M A Bb, Kingeston—The parents are not liable 

W E i, Birmingham—No } of the ILLUSTKATED LONDON NeEws, May, 1842 

DoMINICUS—We do not interfere ia card questions 

Amicus—Apply, respecting Hawking, to Bishop, Bond-street 

W AA, New Oxford-atreet— We have uot room for the lines 

JT, Wel's—Woe shall be glad to see ‘he Sketches 

A li B— We scarevly agree with you as to the merits of the invention 


~stroet, 





3 S—See the ** Almanach de Gotha,’’ 1852. Any law almanack wili upply the other List 
ZY X—The daugnter of the elder brother is entitled to the precedence 
V 0 D—Seoe Upham’s * Life of Washington,” 2 vols, just published at 227, Strand 


MARITANA, ODIAM, and W1Gs -- We cannot inform you 
A, CONSTANT SUBSCRIB+R, Lorsham—The paragraph in question is 


- / é correct, and refers 
to New-piace, where Shakspeare retired at Stratford; and not his bi i 
t P 


thplace in ihe Higu- 


8 

[ E, Newport—The Secretary of State for the Home Department 

A CORRESPONDE All the ehell-work articles engraved in our Journal of October 12 ar 
the work ot the M s Greig, of Nassau, }b4) ¢ 

A CONSTANT READE Vorcestor—Apply to a solicitor 

JC, Pinsbury—-see the History aud Practice of Wood Engraving, in our Journal 

W P 3, Kaliog—The setting off is from over-beating 

O X M; and C R, Cork—See Low’s * Charities of London” 

DECLINED—Lines by La, f E P, Annis; Tt H, Islington; T R, Fe momist, MM G: J W 
ar ak Demerariensi:; L N, Woodbridge; A C, Stomhurst; G H fi, Liverpool; M Jt 
and / 

Grirrin—Arms of Godson: ‘Erm. a chev. gu. between three quatrefoils or, stalked and 
leaved vert. Crest: A wolf's head erm. collared gu.” Arms of Birkett: “‘Sa. three 
garbs or, within a bordure pe'lettev” 

A YANKEE—Genoral Wasbiogton was of an ancient Northamptonshire family, seated at Sul- 
grave, in that county. The pedigresise early ascertained ‘“ 

Fat® PLAY—The new Governor of the Caps is fourth son of Earl Cathcart (Commander-in- 
Chief of the Expedition to Copenhagen), and is through his mother, Elizab th Eliot, related 
to Lady John Russell. Lord Granville, ths new Foreign Sccretury, is first cousin of Lord 
Carlisle, and second cousin of Lord John Russell 

A LIVE&POOL SUBSCRIBER —Seventy-six Numbers were issued during 1851, price 38s. 

C C— Yours is a rose noble of Edward IV., and of no value 

H C M—Gretna Green is still @ resort forthe runaway votariesof Hymen ; and, as the most 
convenient locality to England on the berder, ia likely to continue to be 40 while the present 
Scotch law of marriage ‘asts—unlees, indeed, the rapidity of railway travelling may ive 
incre (facility to the performance of the wedding ce.cmopny furthur within the territory 
of Scotlaud “ 
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GRAND PANORAMA (CONCLUDED) OF THE GREAT EXHIBIT 
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Modeis of the Buglo Naodee, Gungo, Cottio, Muachoo, Snake-boat of Cochin, Cata- } Doer Stalker—Abel and Thyrsa—Adan—Physic—Indian Scarfs, Laces, Gold Em- Colossal Group: The Murder of the Ionocents—The Forsaken : Forrest—Samson | 
maran, and other Native Indian Vessels. | broideries, &c. Bursting his Bonds. 
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Wood’s Prometheus Chaincd—Co'ossal Horse Head, Carthy—Rug-making, Jack- | Colebrook Dale Ornamental Gates 


(Bronz2)—Mills’ Colossal Statue of the Duke | Brazier of Hammered Brass—Morocco Leather—Leopard and other Skins—Alba- |, 
sun aud Graham. 


of Wellington. nian Coats, Carpets, Ottoman Covers, &c. 
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Statue of the Marquis of Wellesley—The Suppliant— Resting after a Ruen—Sleeping Girl at Prayer—Eve—Cupid—Specimens of Chinese Material, Manufactures, and 


Dancing Girl Reposing—Dante’s Beatrice—Chinese Vases, Jars, Carved , Ivory, 
Chitd ard Deg—Gir! at Spring. Art-Industry. 


Japan Ware, and Porcelain. 
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and Swan—Fountain of Cast-Iron Bronze, Colebrook Dale, Designed by The Shipwrecked Sailor—Ivory Chairs, from Goolab Singh, of Cachemere—Royal 
Bell—Indian Pottery, Models, &c, Bed, Bedstead, an Cover, Naran Singh, Benares. 
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Conches, Chairs, Tables, Screens, in black-wood, richly carved, from Bombay, &c.— 


Rispah and her Sons. 
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m’s Athlete—Turkish Perfumed Essential Oils—Preserves—Damascene 


| Glass Fountain—Collection of Palms—Three Stnffed Subjects representing Hawk- 
on—Carriage—Earthenware—Carved Spoons—Mother-of-Pearl Tab.e. | 


ing—Turkey Rugs and Raw Materials. 
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Youth at the Stream—Sin Triumphant, and Jacob and Rachel—Persian Kings— 
Embroideries--Costumes—Arrows— Arms. 
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: ets—Carpets—Cloth of Camel’s Hair—Costumes—Bornouses—Leather— | Stand of Bells: Taylor, and Sons, Loughborough—Fire-Engines: Shand aad 
Silks—Sheets—Embroideries— Horse Trappings. Mason, 


- 


| South Entrance—Offices of the Executive Committee—The Receipts at the Doors 
were £356,808 Total Receipts, £505,107. 
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WHO THE NEW MINISTERS ARE. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY—THE NEW 
PREMIER. 

Epwarp Grorrrrey Smitnu STANLEY, fourteenth Earl of Derby, eldest 
son of the late Earl, by Charlotte Margaret, second daughter of the Rey. 
Geoffrey Hornby, born in London, March 29, 1799, was educated at 
Christ’s Church, Oxford, where he was a distinguished student, and in 
1819 gained the prize for Latin verse. On coming of age in 1820 he 
was returned to Parliament for the borough of Stockbridge, one of 
those which afterwards disappeared from amongst the constituencies in 
schedule A of the Reform Bill. ; 

At the general election succeeding the dissolution, under the Liverpool 
Administration of 1826, he was returned for the borough of Preston ; 
and during the brief Premiership of Lord Goderich (now Earl of Ripon), 
first held office as Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 

At the general election following the dissolution of Parliamcu. by 
William IV., in the July of 1830, he was again returned for 
Preston. But in the November of the same year the Duke of 
Wellington went out of office; and on the formation of the Ministry by 
Lord Grey, Mr. Stanley received the appointment of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and on presenting himself for re-election at Preston was 
defeated by Henry Hunt. He was not, however, left without a seat ; 
Sir Hussey Vivian retiring made him a vacancy at Windsor, for which 
he was returned without opposition. 

His entrance upon office in Ireland was at a period of severe trial. 
O'Connell had opened in earnest the agitation for Repeal, was fierce in 
his denunciations of the Government, and all-powerful with the people. 
The potato crop was deficient ; the wetness of the season had prevented 
the usual supplies of turf (the fuel of the great mass of the people) from 
being saved ; pestilence followed fast upon the scarcity of food and fire; 
the sufferings of the population were intense ; the people charged all their 
miseries upon the Government; and, spite ofa reliefgrant of £50,000, the 
discontent became universal. The agitation for Repeal was daily 
gathering strength, proclamations were issued prohibiting every meet- 
ing announced by O'Connell, and legal proceedings were taken against 
him for assemblies held in opposition to the proclamations; these he at 
first met by objections on points of law, but Mr. Stanley, resolved at all 
hazard “to make the Government feared,” persevered against O’Con- 
nell, who finally gave up his measures of delay, and pleaded guilty. 

The session of 1831 was opened on the 3d of February, and at its 
commencement Lord Stanley delivered « brief but remarkable speech. 
He admitted that the distress in certain districts was extreme; that it 
was no exaggeration to declare that the people were suffering from 
famine ; that their petitions praying for help “ did not contain a syllable 
of insubordination, or even of discontent, and were therefore doubly de- 
serving the attention of Parliament. But Parliament had not the means 
of relief at its disposal. The distress was largely attributable to the 
landlords of Ireland; their rents were high and exacted to the uttermost 
farthing, but they subscribed scarce anything to the relief of the people. 
He concluded by approval of a public subscription throuzhout England, 
and the promise of a Government grant to be expended on public 
works. 

In the same session he declared that the Government was fully deter- 
mined that tie law should take its course against O'Connell. The 
Marquis of Anglesea, then Lord-Lieutenant, and other members of the 
Cabinet. privately urged euch measures as might conciliate the great 
leader of the Irish people, win his support in the approaching struggle 
for reform, and serve to calm the popular excitement. Lord Stanley 
looked, by the punishment of the chief, to crush the spirit of agi- 
tation; but, before O'Connell could be brought up for jadgment, 
Parliament, on the 21st of April, was dissolved. Mr. Stanley was again 
returned for Windsor. The new Parliament met in June, and he then 
explained that it was the unanimous opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown that the act under which the prosecution had been instituted 
against O’Connell had expired with the late Parliament, and that he 
could, therefore, not be brought up for judgment. The dissolution was 
essential to the carrying of the Reform Bill; and, placing on the one 
hand the succes; of that important measure, and on the other the im- 
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the Commons, spoken in opposition to the annual motion of Mr. Villiers, 
on the ground that the supplies of corn from abroad would be so enormous 
as completely to drive the English farmer from the market. He main- 
tained the same ground in the Lords, opposed in every stage the Free- 
trade measures of Sir R. Peel, and the measures subsequently brought 
forward by Lord John Russell for equalisation of the Sugar Duties and 


repeal of the Navigation Laws; and these measures carried, he 
applied himself diligently to keep together a party for the 
restoration of Protection. In every session since the repeal 





of the Corn-Laws, he has, under some form, raised a discussion upon 
the subject of the restoration of the Protective system; and, out of 
doors, has, at conferences, dinners, and meetings, kept alive the same 
idea amongst the agriculturists. He has admitted the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement in Lancashire, though under pressure of foreign 
competition ; but has never, for a moment, in or out of Parliament, 
given zround for the idea that he had abandoned Protection, or coh- 
si?..eu as finally settled the question of a tax on corn. 

On the resignation of Lord John Russell, in July, 1851, Lord Stanley 
was entrusted with the formation of a Ministry, but failed to complete 
his Cabinet. The Right Hon. Earl married, May 31st, 1825, Emma 
Caroline, second daughter of Edward Lord Skelmersdale. His eldest 
son, Edward Henry, M.P. for Lynn, holds the office of Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 





BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Chancellor of the Exchequer, the popular writer 
and the able parliamentary debater, is son of the late J. Disraeli, Esq., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., of Bradenbam, the well-known author of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature,” and grandson of an Italian merchant of Jewish extrac- 
tion. Previously to becoming Knight of the Shire for Bucks, Mr. Dis- 
raeli sat for Maidstone. He was born in 1806, and is married to Mary- 
Anne, widow of Wyndham Lewis, Esq., of Greenmeadow, county Gla- 
morgan, M.P., and daughter of John Evans, Esq., of Devon. 

Sir Epwarp BurRTENSHAW SuaGpEN, Lord High Chancellor, is one of 
the most learned equity lawyers this country has produced. He was 
called to the bar in 1807, and became King’s Counsel in 1822. From 
1829 to 1830 he acted as Solicitor-General ; and in 1835 was appointed 
Lord-Chancellor for Ireland, an office he subsequently held from 1841 
to 1846. Sir Edward is the second son of Mr. Richard Sugden, of Duke- 
street, St. James’s. He is author of two celebrated legal works, the 
treatises on Vendors and on Powers. 

THE EARL OF LONSDALE, Lord President of the Council, is one of the 
most powerful and opulent of the landed proprietors of the North of 
England ; his estates and influence extend over Cumberland and West- 
morland, of which counties he is Lord Lieutenant. His Lordship was 
born in 1787. He held office formerly, when Viscount Lowther, as First 
Commissioner of the Woods and Forests, as Treasurer of the Navy, and 
as Postmaster-General. 

THe Marquis oF SAnispury, Lord Privy Seal, has never before 
been a Minister of the Crown. His ancestor, the first Earl of Salisbury, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth and King James I., was youngest 
son of William Cecil, the celebrated Lord Treasurer Burghley. The 
Marquis was born 17th April, 1791, and has been twice married; his 
eldest ‘daughter, Lady Mildred, is the wife of Mr. A. J. Beresford 
Hope, M.P. 

SPENCER HoRATIO WALPOLE, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, a Chancery Barrister of eminence, a Queen’s Council, and a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, is second son of the late Thomas Walpole, 
Esq., of Stagbury, Surrey, and great-grand-nephew of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Knight, the famous Minister of George I. and George II. 
He was born ilth September, 1806, and was called te the bar the 10th 
June, 1831: he married to Isabella, daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who fell by the hand of 
Bellingham, the 11th May, 1811. 

THE EARL oF MALMESBURY, retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
is the grandson of Sir James Harris, K.B., stinguished diplomatist 
of the reign of George IIL., who raised to the peerage in 1788: his 
“ Diaries and Correspondence” have been recently edited and published 
by the present Earl. Lord Malmesbury was born 25th March, 1807, 
and is married to the only daughter of the Earl of Tankerville. 
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prisonment of O’Connell, “he considered what became of O'Connell as 
dust in the balance.” But he contended that the verdict against him 
had of itself asserted the supremacy of the law, and brought about a 
change in the system of agitation. 

In the same eession, and within a week after the introduction by Lord 
Zohn Russell in the House of Commons of the English Reform Bil!, 
the Irish bill was introduced by Mr. Stanley. Differing widely from the 
English measure, and not restoring, as had been expected by the people, 
the ancient forty shilling freehold franchise, which had been abolished 
on the passing of the Kmancipation, it was denounced by O’Connell | 
and Sheil, and gave rise in Ireland to a feeling of the bitterest dis- 
appointment. ‘The bill, carried through the Commons by a great ma- | 
jority, was thrown out by the Lords. Lord Grey called upon the King 
to create a sufficient number of Peers to give a majority, and on his | 
Majesty refusing, resigned. The attempt to form an anti-Reform | 
Administration failed. The excitement throughout the country was 
becoming dangerous. Lord Grey was again sent for, the creation 
of the majomty promised, but the VPeers made the adop- 
tion of the measure unnecessary by 2n agreement that a 
number of the non-contents should absent themselves. The 
bill then, with some unimportant amendments, passed the 
Lords; and, on its being brought up in the Commons to agree 
to the amendments, Mr. Stanley, in reply to a speech from Lord Milton, 
attacking the mode of meeting the opposition in the Lords, and from Sir 








Edward Sugden prophesying ruin fro the bill, and charging 
the Ministry with having by concessions called into existence 
the present agitation, made one of his most spirited speeches, He 
charged upon the Peers themselvesthe necessity of the proposal, whatever 
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might be its evils and inconveniences, by which their majority against 
the Reform Bill had been overcome, and put forcibly the importance of 
meeting in time the just demands of the people in a few words, which 
we quote from Mr. Roebuck’s valuable contribution to the records of the 
time, the ‘ History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 :’—' When the honour- 
able and learned gentleman talks of those who opened the flood-gates 
and let loose the torrent, I ask who it was, when the waters 
might have been allowed to flow off in many separate channels, and 
through each channel one by one, forced the whole mass of them 
into one irresistible current, and when they found the mound which they 
had erected on the point of giving way beneath them, abandoned those 
flood-gates, and left to other workmen the task of opening them, or the 
alternative of being overwhelmed by the bursting of the mound? But 
is the stream of Reform the only one they have rashiy attempted to con- | 
fine? Have they not dammed up other waters of bitterness which might 
have flooded off harmless? Was it not the avowed principle of the late | 
Administration to take no step till they were compelled todo so? To 
resist all demand for improvement of institutions as long as they could, 
on the ground that when once you mend there is no knowing where 
to stop? They acted consistently upon that principle, but they acted 
upon it until they could go on no longer.” 

Later in the same session Mr. Stanley introduced his measure for the 
final settlement of the tithe question in Ireland. It proposed the col- | 
lection by armed force of the arrears of 1831. Im the course of the 
debate the question was usked whether the sum to be raised instead 
of the tithes was to be devoted to any other purpose than that 
of the Established Church? Mr. Stanley’s reply, ‘that the property of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland ought not to be diverted to other 





than Protestant Church purposes,” gave rise to an angry debate. 
The Ministry were held pledged to appropriate a portion of the 
Church revenues to the general educational wants of the people; 


changes were proposed in the government and measures for Ireland, 
to which Mr. Stanley was opposed; and the Ministry were on the | 
point of resignation. The Parlament was, however, dissoived early in | 
‘December; and between that date and the end of January, 1834, the | 
tirst Reformed Parliament was chosen. At this election Mr. Stanley 
or North Lancashire without opposition, and continued in 












as ap] soretary of State for the Colonies, an office which he 
held until the break up, in 1834, of the Reform Bill Ministry. 
In the same year he was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 


and differing with his former colleagues on questions of Irish and colonial 
policy, he became from that period their determined opponent. He op- 
posed the Whig measure of a fixed duty on corn in 1541, was again 

at the general election in that year for North Lancashire, 
and on the Ministry, September, was 
appeinted to his former office ‘tary of the C lonies. In 





formation of the Peel 
of 


returned 









September, 1844, he retired from the House ot Commons, and in Octo- 
ber was summoned to the Upper House hy the title Buron Stanley of 
Sickerstaff. 
In D vber, 1845, in view of the proposed Free-tiaue measures of 
r Robert Peel, he retired from office. He hid on every occasion, in 


| the Sutlej, twice filled the off 
| Secretary for Ireland, anc 


Smr Jonn SomMERSET PAKINGTON, BART., Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, assumed his present surname (in lieu of his patronymic, Rus- 
sell) as heir to his uncle, the late Sir John Pakington, Bart., of West- 
wood. The Pakingtons represented Worcestershire almost uninter- 
ruptedly for centuries, and allied themselves to the chief families in that 
county. Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P. (the new Secretary of State’s 
great-creat-grandfather), was the original of Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley. The present Baronet has sat as chairman of the Worcester- 
shire quarter-sessions since 1834, and has been member of Parliament 
for Droitwich since 1837. He was born 20th February, 1799, end has 
been thrice married. 

Tue DuKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, First Lord of the Admircitu, has, 
in addition to his position as representative of the illustrious aud power- 
ful family of Percy, professional claims to the office to which he has been 
appointed, having served as a naval officer during the war, and as now 
holding the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue. The Duke, born 15th 
Sept., 1792, is married to Eleanor, daughter of the Marquis of West- 
minster. 

Joun CHARLES HERRIES, Presid nt of the Board of Control, formerly 
filled, at different times, the offices of private secretary to Mr. Perceval, 
Secretary to the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Master of the 
Mint, President of the Board of Trade, and Secretary at War. JHe is 
son of Colonel Herries, the London banker, and brother of Major- 
General S:.r W. Lewis Herries, K.C.H. 

JOSEPH WARNER HENLEY, President of the Board of Trade, is a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Oxfordshire, for which county he 
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tits in Parliament. He was born in 1793, and married, in 1817, 
| Georgiana, daughter of John Fane, Esq., of Wormsley. 








LorpD CoLcHesTER, Vice-President of the Board of Trade.—His Lord- 
ship (a Captain in the Royal Navy, having seen service) is son and suc- 
cessor of the late Right Hon. Charles Abbot, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who was created a Peerin 1817. Lord Colchester was born 
in 1798, and is married to zabeth Susan, sister of the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 

THE EARL or HarpwickeE, Postmaster-General, is eldest son of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, K.C.B. and M.P., and 
grandson of the celebrated Lord Cliancellor Yorke, whom Lord Chester 
field characterises as “ perhaps the greatest magistrate his country ever 
had.” Lord Hardwicke is a Captain R.N., and Lord-Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire. He born April 1799, and is married to Susan, 
daughter of Lord Ravensworth, and sister of the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, Chief Commissioner of Royal Parks, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, second son of the Duke of Rutland, aud nephew 
of the late Earl of Carlisle; born December 13, 1818. 

Masor WILLIAM BERESFORD, Sccretary of War, is nephew of the late 
Bishop of Kilmore, and grandson of the Right Hon. John Beresford, 
brother of the first Marquis of Waterford. He was bornin 1798, 
and married in 1833 to Catherine, daugliter of G. R. Heneage, Esq., of 
Hainton. 

LiEuT.-GENERAL Viscount HARDINGs, G.C.B., Waster- General of the 
Ordnance.—This gallant officer, so disti Peninsular war, 
at Waterloo (where he lost his left hand), x the campaign on 

f War and of Chief 

i was Governor-General of India from 1844 to 
He is younger brother of the present Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart., 
of Belleisle, cor f Fermanagh, and brother-in-law of the Marquis 

ler: ,ord Hardinge was born March 30, 1785. 

was formerly known 

red for his present, 
Northamptonshire, 
nephew, ma- 
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i was born June 22, 1811. 
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Witrram Forses M‘Kenzie, Joint 
tbers for the 

He is the 
ng the son 
h his wife, 
Pit-ligo. He was born in 
ghter of Sir James Montgomery, 


ternally, of the Exrl of G 
GEORGE A. 
Secretaries of th 
University of Dublis. 
represeutative of 
of the late Colin 
daughter of Sir W lliam 
1807, and is rried to Helen Anne, 

Bart., of Stanhope. 

GEORGE BANKES, Jude te-General, formerly (in 1830) a Lord of 
the Treasury and subsequently Secretary of of Control and Cur- 
sitor Baron. Heis nd sonof the late Henry Bankes, hs4.,of Kingston 
Hall, M.P. for Dorsetshire,and a lineal dese ndant of Lord Chief Justice 
Bankes, of the time of Chartes 1 Iie is married to the only daughter 
and heir of Admiral E. C. Nugent. 

R0BERT ADAM CuRistoruer, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
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| is son of the late Philip Dundas, Esq., Governor of Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and changed his name to Christopher in compliance with the 
will of George Manners, Esq., of Bloxholm, whose estates he became 
possessed of in right of his wife, Lady Mary Bruce, daughter of the late 
Earl of Elgin. His family is a branch of the noble House of Melville. 
Sir FREDERIC THESIGER, Attorney-General, is tt survivi 
of Charles Thesiger, Esq., collector of customs Poy ag Sarde gabon 
nephew of Sir Frederic Thesiger, a distinguished naval officer aide-de- 
camp to Lord Nelson at the battle of Copenhagen. Sir Frederic, who 
was born in 1794, entered the Royal Navy at an early age, and wus mid- 
shipman of the Cambrian, at Copenhagen in 1808. He was calied to the 
Bar in 1818, became King’s Counsel in 1834, was appointed Solicitor. 
General in 1845, and succeeded as Attorney-General in i245 He ig 
m arried to the daughter of William Tinling, Esq , and niece of Major 
Pierson, who was killed in the attack on Jersey by the French in 1781 
Sir Frederic takes high rank among coi 'stitutional lawyers and is one 
of the most eloquent advocates of the day. : 
Sir Firzroy KEtty, Solicitor-General, born in 
tain R. H. Kelly, and grandson of Colone 
in the East Indies. 


1 


1796, the son of Cap. 
1 Robert Kelly, distinguished 
n He was called to the bar in 1824, and became 
King’s Counsel in 1835: his first appointment as Solicitor-General was 
in July 1845. This able and eminent lawyer has sat in Parliament for 
Ipswich and Cambridge. 

: oy NaPigR, Attorney-General for Ireland, called to the Irish bar 
in 1831. 

JAMES WHITESIDE, Solicitor-General for Ireland, was called to the 
Irish bar in 1830, and gained great popularity as an eloquent advocate 
for the late Mr. O’Connell in the State prosecutions. Mr. Whiteside 
is a writer of ability, and has published an interesting book on Italy. 

Sir W. G. HytTon Joxuirre, BArtT., Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Sir William possesses great influence in the bo- 
rough of Petersfield. He is heir and representative of the Barons Hyl- 
ton, of Hylton Castle, Durham. He was born in 1/00, and is married 
to Eleanor, daughter of the Hon. Berkeley Paget. 

Lorp STANLEY, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Blder 
son of the Earl of Derby; born in 1826; graduated, first class in 
classics, at Cambridge, in 1848; and elected memter of Parliament for 
Lynn in tlie December after. 

THE EARL OF DESART, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
An Irish representative Peer, connected with many leading families, 
being cousin of the Marquises of Clanricarde and Sligo, and of the Earl 
of Howth. In 1842 he was returned to Parliament for Ipswich, but was 
afterwards unseated on petition. He was born in 1818, and is married 
to Elizabeth Lucy, daughter of Earl Cawdor. 





JUNIOR LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

REAR-ADMIRAL HYDE PARKER,son of the late Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, Knight, and grandson of Sir Hyde Parker, commander in chief 
in the memorable action with the Dutch on the Doggerbank, in 1781. 

REAR-ADMIRAL Puiprs HorNBy, son of the Rev. Godfrey Hornby, 
rector of Winwick, and uncle of the Earl of Derby. Admiral Hornby, a 
highly distinguished naval officer, took a conspicuous part in Hoste’s 
brilliant action at Lissa. 

COMMANDER Sik THOMAS HERBERT, K.C.B., so distinguished in the 

Yhinese war. 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER MILNE, second son of the late Admiral Sir 

David Milne, G.C.B. 





The MARQUIS OF CHANDOS, 
LorpD HENRY LENNOX, 
THOMAS BATESON, 
JOHN NEELD, 

The Marquis of Chandos is son and heir apparent of the Duke 
of Buckingham. Mr. Bateson represents the county of Lordou- 
derry, in which his family has considerable influence: he is eldest 
surviving son of Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., of Belvoir Park and Morra, 
county Down. Mr. J. Neeld is brother of Joseph Neeld, Esq., of Grit- 
tleton, Wilts, M.P. Lord Henry Gordon Lennox is second surviving 
son of the Duke of Richmond. 

THe EARL OF EGLINTON AND Winton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
is representative of the great House of Montgomerie, so celebrated in 
the political annals and the ballad minstrelsy of Scotland. His Lord- 
ship’s tournament at Eglinton Castle is well remembered. The Earl was 
born 29th September, 1812, and is married to Theresa, daughter of 
Charles Newcomen, Esq., and widow of Richard Howe Cockereil, Esq., 
Commander R.N. 

Lorp Naas, Chief Secretary for Ireland, eldest son of the Earl of 
Mayo. His Lordship, born 21st February, 1822, is married to Blanche 
Julia, third daughter of Colonel George Wyndham, of Petworth, Sussex. 


Lords of the Treasury. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

THE Marquis OF EXETER, Lord Chamberiain, is heir male and re- 
presentative of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, and possesses great in- 
terest in the counties of Rutland and Northampton, of which he is Lord- 
Lieutenant. He is also hereditary Grand Almoner, and was, from 1841 
to 1846, Groom of the Stole to Primee Albert. He was born 2d July, 
1795 ; and married in 1824 Isabella, daughter of W. S. Poyntz, Esq., of 
Cowdray Park, Sussex. 

THe DUKE OF Montrose, Lerd Steward, is hereditary Sheriff of 
Dumbartonshire and General of the Royal Archers of Scotland. His 
family is one of the most illustrious in the kingdom. The first Marquis 
of Montrose was the renowned Champion of Royalty in the troublesome 
times of Charles I. The present Duke was born 16th July, 1799 ; and 
married in 1836 Caroline Agnes, daughter of John Lord Decies. 

Tue EARL OF JERSEY, Mastcr of the Horse, held the same appoint- 
ment under the Administration of Sir Robert Peel. He had previously, 
in 1830 and in 1834, been Lord Chamberlain. Lord Jersey is male heir 
of the great Hous. of Villiers. His Countess, Sarah-Sophia, eldest 
daughter of John 10th Earl of Westmoreland, has inherited the pro- 
perty of her maternal grandfather, Robert Child, Esq., of Osterly-park, 
Middlesex, including the principal share in the well-known banking- 
house at Temple-bar. Lord Villiers, the Earl’s eldest son, is married to 
the eldest daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 

Viscount SEAHAM, Vice-Chamberlain, eldest son of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, by Frances Anne his second wife, only child of thelate Sir Harry 
Vane Tempest, Bart., and heir apparent to his father’s earldom of Vane. 
Lord Seaham was born 26th April, 1821, and is married to Mary-Cor- 
nelia, only daughter of the late Sir John Edwards, Bart. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON, Treasurer of the Houschold; brother of the 
Marquis of Abercorn. 

Tue Hon. Lizur.-CoLoneL Ceci, WELD Forester, Comptroller of 
the Household, is brother and heir presumptive of Lord Forester, and 
nephew of the Duke of Rutland. He was born May 10, 1807; and is 
Major, Royal Horse Guards. 


LORDS IN WAITING. 
THe EARL OF Morron THE EARL OF VERUZAM 
Lorp Byron Viscount GALWAY 
LorD CROFTON EARL OF SHANNON 
Lorp HAWARDEN Lorp PoLwaRTH 

Of these noblemen, two belong to the Eng'ish, two to the Scotch, and 
four to the Irish Peerage. Lord Morton represents the Dougilases of 
Lochleven; Lord Byron succeeded to the title at the death of his cousin, 
the Poet ; Lord Crofton is son-in-law of the Marquis of Auglesey. Lord 
Verulam possesses considerable influence in Hertfordshire, and is its 
Lord-Lieutenant : he descends from the famous Sir Harbottle Grimston. 
Lord Polwarth is son and su: cessor of the late Hugh Scott, of Harden (chief 
of the family of which Sir Walter Scott was ascion), who established his 
right to the Scottish Barony of Polwarth. He is Lieutenant of Selkirk- 
shire, 

Sir Joun TROLLOPE, BART., Chief Commissioner of the Poor-Law 
Board, a \arge landed proprietor in Lincolnshire, where his family is 
one of high consideration 

Sir J. EMERSON TENNENT, Secretary to the Poor-Law Board, late 
Colonial Secretary at Ceylon. 








NEWSPAPER AND PARLIAMENTARY List. Dawson and Son.—This 
very useful stre ynopsis has just been issued, with the requisite corrections 
to the re-assembling of Parliament, including a complete list of the members of 
the Howe of Commons ; the several newspapers, with the days and places of 














their publication, the years in which they were commenced, and the circulation 
of each in 1850. Advantage has been taken of colour-printing to denote the 
political opinion of each member of Parliament an? newspaper—blue denoting 
Conservative, and red Liberal; and, among the newspapers, black, neutral. 
The utility of these lists is best attested by the fact o: tocir having been esta- 
blished so long ago as 1809, which long service is likewise a testimony to the 
accuracy with which the returns have been compiled. 
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NEW BOOKS, fe. 
TO THE LOVERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
In 2 vole, post 8vo, . 
HAKSPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Mrs JAMESON, Author of “ Legends of the Saints,”’ &c. 
* Two tru'y delightful Vv ool 2s most charming of all the works 
of a charming writer.” —Black 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publis hers, Conduit-street. 


f\HE LANSDOWNE SHAKSPEARE.—One 
portable volume, crown 8vo, price 163, in an elegant cover, or 
2s, beautifully bound, marbled calf extra, gilt leaves. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this edition is, that by the new and pecy aliar 
arrangement of the speakers’ names and the text, it shows forth the w it, 
wisdom, and genius of Shakepeare more cle arly than has ever before 
been accomplished. It is a gemtkman’s handbook, and a charming 
intellectual gift- book. 
Lond. n: WILLIAM WiiTe, Pall- Mall, and all Booksellers. 


ASY PORTRY “ar” CHILDREN. 


POPULAR ; eae ~* YOUNG PERSONS. Selected by E 
PARKER. Cheape: % 
R Tenth Edition, 4s 6d. 


ir Editi 
EADINGS in POETRY. 
London: JoHN W PaRKER and SON, West — 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR M 
NDREW FULLER'S PRIN INCIPAL 
WORKS, with a mew Memoir by his Son. Post 8vo, Portrait. 
6d.—HENRY G Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


LASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
(ICERO'S ORATIONS: literally translated by 


CD YONGE, M A. VollII. Post 8vo. 
HENRY G BOuN, 4 5, and 6, York-street, ‘Govent-garéen. 


EW VOLUME of HUMBOLDT’ 


0 
ig COSMOS (being the — Trans!ated by C OTTE and Dr 
L. With Index. Price 3: 
= HENRY 6 Boux, 4,5 and 6 York-street, Covent-garden- 


OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MAKCH 


LLEN’S BATTLES of the BRITISH 
NAVY, New Edition, revised and enlarged by the Author 
Vol L.; with an sage oe index, and rumerous,fine Portraits engraved 
on steel. Port 8 
HENRY G ‘Dour, re 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


New Edition, cloth, 2s 6d: by post, 3s, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on EVIL 
THOUGHTS: wherein their Nature, Origin, &c, are considered ; 
with Rules for their Restraint and Suppression. By WILLIAM 
CHILCOT, MA 
“It is brim‘ul of poetical feeling, of deep philosophy, and of im- 
perishable truth.”—Church and State Gazette 
London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 192, Piccadilly. 


MPORTANT TO ADV ERTISERS. 


EEKLY TELEGRAPH, price Threepence. 

Present Circulation upwards of 26,000! ! Future Circulation 

calculated to exceed £50,000!!! when the New Machine arrivés, and 
the demand can be supplied. —New Machine Next Week. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
With the Magazines for April wiil appear, as the First Volume of 
the 


LLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, 
Llustr NE with above Two Hundred Engravings, 
NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES: 
The Discoveries of BOTTA and LAY aay applied to the Elucidation of 
Holy Wri 
* Por the stones shall cry out “+f re wall, and the beams out of the 
2 r it. Be J0ee 
timber shall answer i K, oH SONOM 


By - 
PROSPECTUS, of the LLUSTRA TED LONDON LIBRARY. 
Price 8X SHILLINGS each Volume. 

Dlustrated Works are every day becoming more popular. The aid 
which Art cen afford to Literature is beginning to be more thorough'y 
appreciated by the reading public, and the education of the mind 
through the eye is felt to be not only of advantage as a source of 
refined amusement for the passing hour, but of more positive and per- 
eed instruction. To meet the demand for works of this kind 
which has in consequence arisen, the proprietors of the NATIONAL 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY have the honour to announce a New 
Series, of larger and more copiously illustrated volumes, under the 
title of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON L IBRARY. 

Each volume will contain upwards of 400 pages, full- sized cemy 
octavo, printed on superior paper, and in a new and elegant type. Tne 
Landscape Illustrations will invariably be derived either from original 
sketches or from other authentic sources; the Portraits will be as ac- 

curate and faithful as it is possible to make them; while the Architec- 
tural and Archzdlogical subjects will in all cases be entrusted to the 
most competent Artists and Engravers. Each volume will be hand- 
somely and substantially bound, and will form an elegant ornament 
to the drawingroom table, as well as a useful addition to the shelves 
of the book-case. The Series will include Works of History, Biogra- 
phy and Travels, and the general progress of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture; and will in all respects be as varied in the subjects selected as 
the intellect and the wants of the present time demand. 

227, Strand, Feb, 1852. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED AT NO. 227, STRAND, 
In 2 vols demy octavo, price One Guinea, or ened bound in calf, 
half-extra, marble edges, 
HE POLITICAL WORKS of ‘NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE; with an Original Memoir of his Life, brought 
down to the present date, drawn from auths nt ic sources. 

These volumes possess great interest. Among the most im- 

rtant works of the Prince which they comprise are his “ Political 

everies,’ Wilh the Scheme of a Cons itution, published in, 1832; 
«Ideas of Napoleonism,” ** On the Extinction of Pauperism, His- 
torical Parallels between 1688 and 1830,” &c. 

In 2 vols post 8vo, cloth, aire mes es ‘handsomely bound in calf, price 


THs LIFE of GENERAL WASHINGTON. Written by 
With 5 highly finished Engravings and bound in cloth, 
THE PATHWAY of the PPAWN: a Tale of the New Year. 


ufd in blue and silver, price 5s, 

LADY FELICIA A New Novel. By HENRY COCK- 
TON, Author of ‘ Valentine Vox,” “ Sylvester Sound,” &c. &c. 

os, lchiphor 1, Volumes I and II, foolscap 8vo, 2s 6d each volume, or 

volumes in one, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, Unabridged Edition, 

HUC'S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA, 
in 1844, 1845, and 1846. The oe elegantly bound, two vols in one, 
in calf, half ex'ra, ait edges, price 9s. 

New Edition foplacar nO, cloth, price 2s, 

WILLIAM HAZLITT’S MEN and MANNERS : Sketches 

and Essays ed Books; on Cant and Hypocrisy; on Taste; 
ter on Editors, & 

. TE E LILY and the ROSE: a Fine Rapuating by ROBIN- 
son, ma a Painting by KENNY MEADOW! 



































Prooft o ee o es 10s 6d 

India Proofs. = OU re @d 

© e- 53 0d 
Office, 227, “Strand. 





yn NATIONAL a eLUSTRAL EY 


In Ri tt. Shi, 


Containing 320 Pages and 60 Engravings, 
Price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 1 top edges gilt. 
96d, CORES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


1to 4. BOSWELL’S LIFE of DR. JOHNSON, complete 
in 4 vols, with numerous — Views, and Characteristic Des' 
7 ae = bound, 4 vols in 2; 


5. “THE ‘BOOK of ENGLISB SONGS, from the Sixteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century. With 50 Engravings from Original De- 


6. THE MORMONS; or, Latter-day re an foe pr 
of the Rise and Progress of this New 
40 Engravings from original sources, 

7. THE ORBS of HEAVEN ; ‘or, the Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds. A Popular Exposition ef ‘the Great Discoveries and Theories 
of Modern Astronomy. Illustrated with Nebula, Portraits, Views, 


» &C. 

8. PICTURES of TRAVEL in the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
from the as of aptere ee RE — With 50 spirited En- 
onvingn nabridged edi 

9. fuc’s OT RAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and 
CHINA, in I 1844-5-6. Vol. I. bin namagell by W. HAZLITT. With 


— of the Countries, 

clearly ilustatng the Reute of MM. soligges Gabet. 
10. A WOMAN’S JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. 
From the German of Madame PFEIFFER. In onevolume, Un- 
abridged edition, with fuil-sized Page Engravings, printed in two 


tints. 

11 and 12, MEMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
DELUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. Illustrated from 
scarce prints and other au: pees pecpovae “ose imaged beund, two 
vols in one, calf half extra. marbled edges, price 

13. HUC’S TRAVELS in TART! ARY, THIBET, and 
CHINA, in 1844 5-6. Vol. II. Translated by W HAZL IT 

The same papaney bound, two vols in one, calf half ond marbled 


edges, price 93. 














a <n enamelled boards, price 21s, 
GEMS of "WOOD-EN ENGRAVING. 

w Edition, demy 4to, cloth, price 
THE HAND. BOOK to the PIANOFORTE.” 


Pa mand EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
‘thousand, price 1s; or Coloured, pri 


THE ILLUSTRATED ) LONDON SFE SPELLING. BOOK. 
THE ILLUSTRATED Lemerg A "READING-BOOK. 


20th T' 
THE Hg ph LONDON INSTRUCTOR. 
id most elegant Edition of 
THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT (Authorised 


Version). 
utifully coloured, price 5s, 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION : a graphic View of the In- 
terior of the Crystal Palace eee eee Pans ing. 
fice, 227, 8 








NEW BOOKS, §c. 
REDERIKA BREMER’S IMPRESSIONS 


of ENGLAND in 185) are NOW PUBLISHING in SHARPE'S 
LONDON MACAZINE, price Is. This periodical also containg ori-+ 
ginal articles by Mrs 8 C Hali and other popular writers. Each 
Part is embellished with two Steel Ev gravings. 

London: HALL, ViRTUR, and Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. ~ VARIOUS 


EDITIONS. 


In 12 Vols, Supsr-Royal 8vo, with 2000 Illustrations £10 ; 0 
2 In 43 Vols, Feap 8vo, cloth ee ee o 7 0 
3. In 45 Vols, Foap 8vo, cloth ee ee . : 3 J 


4. In 5 Vols, Royal 8vo, cloth 210 0 
A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; Houlaton and Stoneman, London. 


~~ NEW oe ON bidet | TURKEY, 


rown 8vo, price 
OUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and 


A! EPIRUS; being the Diary of a Journey from Constantinop'e 
to Corfu By GEOKGE F ERGUSON BOWEN, Esq, MA, Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Riv .G TONS, St Paul's Churchyard ¢ and Waterloo- place. 


ee ~ we HISTORY OF MAN. 


nall vo, clo 
HE RACES ‘of MEN. “By R ROBERT KNOX, 


M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. 
** Dr Knox is one of the most elegant and fascinating of writers."’"— 
Daily News. 





London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 





cond Edition, in | vol, price 63 
OMAN’ S F RIENDSHIP: 
Domestic Life. By GRACE AGUILAR, 
Also New Editions ot the following, by the same author:— 
HOME INFLUENCE. Price 6s 6d. 
THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENCE. Price 7s. 
THE VALE of CEDARS. Price 6s. 
London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready,a TLS dition, in 1 vol. fep 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2a, 
AZLITT’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES on 
” ion and er oa om 
On Reading New Books | On Ta 


a Story of 





On Constant Hypocrisy Why the Heroes of Romance are 
Merry England Insi 

On a Sun. Dial On the ‘Conversation of Lords 
On Prejudice The Letter Bell 

On Disagreeable People 

On Knowledge of the World 
On Fashion 

On Nicknames 


envy 

On the Spirit of Partisanship 
Footmen 

A Chapter on Editors 

Offices, 198 and 227, Strand. 





Just published, 13th edition, carefully revised, 3s cloth 
AULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY; 


with a Concise Treatise on the Artificial Globe. 

The numerous editions which have been published of this work, 
and the extensive favour with which it is still received, as well in 
private families as in schools, establish its claim to superior utility. 

GEOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES, 
with a set of Coloured Outline ars Ree the-lateW BUTLER 28th 
edition, enlarged and improved. 

HUGO REID'S FIRST BOOK “ot ‘GEOGRAPHY ; a Text- 
Book for Beginners, and a Guide to the Young Teacher. 
price Is. 

** One of the most sensible books on the subject we have met with.” 
—Educational Times. 
GRANT aad GRIFFITHS, corner of St Paul’s Churchyard. 





Fourth edition, price 536d, with numerous Case 


R. MADDOCK on DISEASES» ‘of the 
CHEST, 

* The treatment is at once simple, ingenious, and natural, and ihe 
evidence xdduced of iis eflicacy and success is incontrovertible,’’ 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

es and MARSHALL, Paternoster-row, and through any Book- 
seller. 

On the Ist of March, 1852, wil be published, No. 1, Price Threepence, 
to be continued Monthiy, a new work on Fioriculture, to be called 
MVE GARDENER’ S RECORD, and Ama- 
teur Florist’s Companion; a Miscellany of Horticulture » Flori- 
culture, and general Garden Literature. Under the superintendence 
of J T NEVILLE (Secretary to the Royal South London Floricul- 
tural Society ', supported by able assistants. 

All communications should be sent direct (postage amd carriage 
paid) to Mr J T Neville, Ebenezer House, Peckham, Surrey; all Ad- 
vertisements to the Publishers, Messrs R GROOMBRIDGE and SONs, 
Paternoster-row, London, and to be had of all Booksellers in town 
and country. 





(qinsiare Row cig FARM and GARDEN | 


(S.—Now ready, price 4d each, swt Ni eightstamps. 
. THE CULTIVATION of ARABLE LA 
2. THE REARING and MANAGEMENT ot POULTRY. 
3. ANNUALS for the FLOW 9g GARDEN. 
4. A TREATISE on the HORSE 
5. FRUIT TREES and hae BEARING SHRUBS. 
6. A TREATISE on CATTL 
7. THE GARDEN FRAME, a to construct, how to use, 
and how to make the most of it. 
* * Order Groombridge’s Farm and Garden Essays, 1 to 7, of 
any Warr in town or country. 
ondon: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 


UTOGEAPHS—PRICED CATALOGUE 

of Interesting and Valuable AUTOGRAPH sangre in- 
cluding Kings, Queens, and Princes, Lilustrious Persons, 8: 

Authors, Literary Men, and Poets; also, Napoleon and Family, bis 

Marshals, Generals, &c &c. —Forwarded by WALLER and SON, 188, 

a upon receipt of four postage stamps. phs pur- 








A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
A new and improved on o a neatly bound in gilt 


OME TRUTHS “for. “HOME PEACE : 


a Practical Inquiry into what chiefly mars or makes the com- 

fort of domestic life. Especially aidressed to young Housewives. 
“Full of home truths of life-long importance, one of the best biess- 

ingsa young housewife can have.’’—Lady’s Newspaper. 

EFFINGHAM WILSO®N, publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 

MARCH. 
In the ensuing Month will be published, at 227, Strand — 
MARCH 1.—Volumes I and II, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each 

volume, Unabridged Edition, 


UC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 
and CHINA, in 1844, 1845, and 1846. 

MARCH 15.—JOHNSON’S TOUR to the HEBRIDES, 
complete in one volume, full of charming Pictures, price 2s 6d, uni- 
form with “‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” With this volume will be 
imcerporated a complete Index to the *‘ Life of Dr Johnson.” 
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NEW MUSIC &c. 
TFWHE LONDON PSALMIST. A Music Book 


and Psalm and Hymn-Book bound together. upon a plan that 
will enable all musical persons to join in this valuab!e portion of di- 
vine worship. The words selected for the use of the Church of Ene- 
land by the Rev W J HALL, M A, of St Paul's Cathedral ; the Music, 
arranged for Four Voices, with an Organ Accompaniment, by A JS 
MOXLEY, Organist of St Paul’s, Covent-garden. In cloth, 16s; or, in 
Sixteen Parts, Is each. The First Part may be obtained by forward- 
ing 12 postago-stamps to the Inventor, Mr J SURMAN, 9, Exeter Hall, 
London. 


CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 
i and the Public that a Third Edition of THE ART of SING- 
ING, enlarged and newly arranged in tke form of a Grammatical 
System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-st.; and at all the principal Masic- sellers. 

KW SONG.—VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Composed by JH POLLARD. Price 2s (sent postage free).— 
*** Valentine’s Day’ is one of the t songs that has appeared for 
some time, being of a descriptive character. It will suit either male 
or female singers, and a requires a limited compass of veice. 
Those who sing ‘ Phijip the Falconer’ or the ‘ Fairy'’s Well’ will find 
‘Valentine's Day’ a most effective and amusing composition.”—Mu- 
sical Review —DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


HE MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY 
NEW YEAR POLKA, composed upon “* The Mistletoe Bough,” 
“ Here’s a health,” and ** We won't go Home till Morning,” may 
had of all music and booksellers. 
Londen: ADDISON and "HOLLER, 210, Regent-street. 


PB be I'S FAUST and DEW-DROP 
WALTZRA, performed with enormous success by Coote's band, 
at her Majesty's State Ball, and since at all the great balls in London 
and the provinces. 

“ These waltzes are perfectly different in style, but each a gem of 
its 


in 
Price 4, solos and duets; full orchestral parta, 5s. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-streot. 


*ALBERT’S EDINBURGH QUADRILLE, 
price 2s.—Just published, 9 Third Edition of this tho bea 
Quadrille on Scotch Airs ever writte 
* M. D’Aibert has chosen airs that | have not been hacknied, and has 
novertheleas produced the most inspiring quadrille on Scotch airs we 
have yet seen—as a right merry set of quadrilles it is unequalled.” — 
Masical Review 
Solos, 39; ducts, 4s; fall orchestral parts, 5s. 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


‘TALIAN OPERAS for PIANOFORTE, 2 

each, with Overtures and Airs comp ete, full music size, in ‘ae 
PIANISTA. * Roberto,” “ Fra Diavolo,” * Nino,” * ar Figlia,” and 
40 other Operas (for which see Catalogue); also, “ Le Prophite, ’ 
** Huguenots,” “‘Lucia,” 4scach. Free by post.—PIANISTA Offices, 
67, Paternoster-row; and 16a, Argyle-street, Regent- ‘street, Be 

careful to order th PIANISTA Editions. Catalogues gratis. 

. x ry 
YOCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY.— 
ENLARGED SERIES.—On the Ist of MARCH will be pub- 
lished, 16 pages 4to, beautifully printed from new founts of type. price 
5d, stamped 6d, the First Number of the Enlarged Series of COCKS'S 
MUSIC AL MISCELLANY, containing Original Music by Stephen 
Glover, Brinley Richards, W Tf Best, and Joseph Labitzk, siterary 
Articles, Criticism, and Intelligence 

ROBERT COCKS and Co, 6, New Burlington-street, publishers to tho 


Queen. 
7OU’LL MEET ME, WON’T YOU ?”?— 
This extraordinary and lovely ballad, by HENRY WEST,RA, 
the talented composer of Jeuny Lind’s *“* Gox od Night,” “ Beautiful 
Dove, thou art welcome again,” &c, is now published, price 2s. 
“ A protty conceit lurks in every stanza; ihe melody is ravishing.’’ 
—Musical Review. 
H. TOLKIEN, King William-street, London-bridge. 
ust blis ned, price 24 each, postage fro 
HE t HREE BEST BALLAL 8 of the 
THREE most POPULAR B ALLAD WRiTERS of the DAY:— 
1. *“*WE LOV’D bat to PART."’ By the composer of" * Constance’ 
2. “NEVER AGAIN.” By the poser of * = 









































Jeannot” 


3. * FRIENDS of my YOUTH.” 
Emigrant’ - 

* These songs must assuredly become very popular, and will pro- 
bably surpass the grea: favourites of these writers; as plaintive 
English ballads they are unexceptionab!s.’’—Musieal Review. 

CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 


By the camposer of the ‘‘Irish 








IANOFORTE TUNING.—JOSEPH F. 


HARRIS, 16, Newman-sireet, Oxford-street, twenty-one yoars 
tuner for Messrs. Broadwood, begs to submit the following low 
charges for tuning, viz:—Squares, 23 6d; cottages, &c, 3s 6d; grands, 
4seach. Equally low in the country. Pianofortes carefully repaired. 


LANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have the best of every descripiion, New and Secondhand, 
for SALE or “URE. —201, Re »gent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, with 
all iate improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, walnut, or zebra- 
wood. The great peculiarity and worth o° these Pianos is, that they 
will stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their original 
| gi tone and touch.—TOLKIEN, manufacturer, 27, 28, and 29, 
Ww: -street, London-bridge. Drawings post free. 


pian OFORTES at Manufacturing Prices.— 

Messrs HOLDERNESSE and CO, 444, New Oxford-street, 
Londen, beg to inform their friends and the public that they have 
reduced the price of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
or walnut-tree-wooi cases.to 25 guineaseach. These beautiful in- 
struments are 6j octaves (Cto A) in compass, combine ali the latest 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with sweet- 
ness of tone, and finished with the same care and attention that 
has hitherto disti ished their facture. Warranted for three 
years, and exchanged if not approved of.—A variety of second- 
hand by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other makers, from £10, 
and double and sing/e-action Harps by Erard, from £10.—N B. Every 
opt gpa of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in ex- 
change. 


IATONIC FLUTE (By Letters Patent).— 


( This instrument affords many additional fingerings, which give 
great facility to the performer. ‘The superiority of its tone and tune is 
attested by the most eminent flautists, including Messrs Richardson, 
Pratten, Nicholson, Creed Roya), Percival, Hill, Schmidt, Ros, Sykes, 
Chapman, Jackson, Anderson, Kyle, Winterbottom, &c., opinious of 
whom, with description of,the flute, are forwarded free. Manu- 
factory, 135, Fleet-street. sil SICCAMA, Patentee. 


IANOFORTES, 25 Guineas each.— 

D’ALMAINE and CO, 20, Boho-aquare, London ( Established 
A.D 1785), Sole Manufacturers of the Royal Pianofortes in Mahogany, 
Walnut, Satin, Maple, Zebra, and Rosewood, at 25 Guineas each. 
D’Almaine and Co., finding that the commercial policy that has 
recently been introduced has awakened a general desire for a reduc- 
tion of prices, have for some time past manufact @ leas expensive 
class of Pianofortes, but under such arrangements as to secure the 
very best materials of their respeciive kinds, and an equitable remu- 
neration to the Artisans employed in their factories. Ev ery instru- 
ment is warranted, and wed if not app The peculiar 
advaotages of these pianotortes are best described in the following 
professional testimonial, signed by the majority of the leading musi- 
cians of the age:— e, the undersigned members of the musical 





























MARCH 28.—In demy 8vo, price 63, handsomely printed en fine 

ingraving: 

"NINEVEH and its PALACES: the Discoveries of 
BoTTa and LAYARD applied to the elucidation of Holy Writ. *“ For 
shall answer it.”—HA4b. ii, 11 By JOSEPH BONOMI. 

London: 227, Strand. 
Hoek DIVANIANZ: a Selection of 150 
Original Games at Chess by leading Masters, principally 
xplanatory Notes, whereby the volume is adapted to the me of 
players of every degree of skill. By ELIJAH WILLIAMS. 
P ike f RON CHE gh DR. COPLAND. 
ust pul ed, in one vo! it 8vo0., price 10s 6d clo: 
THE i 
TREATMENT of PALSY and "APOPLEXY : Of tae Forms, 
Seats, Complications. and Morbid Kelations of Paralytic and Apopiec- 
Royal College of Physicians, &c ; Author of ** A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine.” 
OOKS FOR EVERYBODY 
HE FAMILY ECON OMIST, Vol. IV., 

THE FAMILY SOONOMISE, Vols. i. 
1s 6d boards, 1s paper 

bag FAMILY ECONOMIST, 3 vols. bound in 1; extra 
cloth, 4 
First sete rere Stories at 2d each ; or 2 vols., neat boards, or 
boxes, Is e 
Second Series. Thirteen Stories at 3d each ; or in 3 vols. or elegant 
cases, Iseach. (A eer on the First of cmeey Month.) 

RURAL ECONOMY for COTTAGE FARMERS and GAR- 

DENERS. By MARTIN DOYLE and oth:rs. 23 cloth 
—— TENESS8, and GOOD BREEDING. By G. E S5AKGEN T. 
FARM- 
ING By MARTIN DOYLE. 1s clo 
CATE OuISN ed DOMESTIC "ECONOMY, 


paper, a between 400 and 500 pages, and illustrated with 200 
the stones shail cry out of the wall, and the beams out of the timber 
Just published, 
paved at the Grand Divan. Accompanied by copious Critical and 
Published at the Grand Divan, 101, Strand. Price és. 

O* AUSES, NATURE,” and 
tic Diseases. By JAMES COPLAND, MD, F RS, Felluw of the 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANXS. 

NEW VOLUME, Is 6d boards, Is paper 
“a. Ill.; each 
STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS. 
STORIES “for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS. 
ONOMIC L. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, HOME EDUCATION, 

CATECHISMS of G ARDRIEG and COTTAGE 
By ESTHER 


COPLEY. Isclot 
amut'a [TAGE COOKERY, By ESTHER COPLEY. Bound 
cloth. 


THE ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Is. 
THE WORKING-MAN’S HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 6a. 
DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSE- 
HOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER THOMSON, MD. To be com- 
leted in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 6d each. First Part ready 1st 
anuary. 
on ‘Londons GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row. Sold by all 





ion, having carefully examined the Koyal pianofortes manu- 
fac: ured by Messrs D’Almaine and Co, have great pleasure in bearing 
teatimoay tv their merits and capabilities. It appears to us impos- 
sible to produce instruments of the same sizo possessing a richer and 
finer tone, more elastic touch, Or more equal temperament, while the 
elegance of their construction renders them a handsome ornament for 
the library, boudoir, or drawingroom. (Signed) J L Abel, F Benedict, 
R Bishop, J Blewitt, J Brizzi, J E Chatterton, T P Chipp, J E 
Cronin, P Delavanti, C Desanges, Charlotte Helen Dolby, G Field, E 
J Fizwilliam, W Forde, GA Franks, Stephen Glover, W Guernsey, 
Henri Herz, J L ge E Harrison, H F Has:ce, J L Hatton, 
— Hayes, W H Holmes, Wilbelm Kuhe, G F Kiallmark, E 
3 Langa, Alexander Lee, A Leffler, E J Loder, H Macco, W H 
Mon: igomery, 8 Nelson, G A Osborne, John Parry, H Panofka, Henry 
et ag F Praegan, E F Rimbault, Frank Romer, G H Rodwell, 
Rockel, Sims Reeves C M Sala, J Templeton, F Weber, H Wesirop, 
TH Wright, &c.’’—D’ ALMAIN& and Co, 20, Soho-equare. 


\r 
“RMS, CRESTS, CORONETS, or INITIALS 
STAMPED on NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, in gold, 
sliver, and evlours, ia the most elegant style, at half the usual charge. 
—RODRIGUES’ CREAM-LAID ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 6d per 
100; cream-laid note-paper, 5 quires for 9d; thick cream-laid n te, 
4d per quire, 63 per ream; black-bordered envelopes. 1s per 100; 
black-borered note, 4d pr quire, 6s per ream; finest sealing-wax, 4s 
per ib; card-plate fashionably engraved, and 100 superfine cards 
printed for 43 6d. Observe—At Heury Rodrigues’, 21, Piccadilly, 
adou. 


. rh r 
(\LENFIELD PATENT s TARCH.—Now 
ix used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully re- 
uested to make a trial of the GLE NFIELD PATENT DOULBLE- 
REFINED P OWDER STARCH, which, for domestic use, now stands 
unrivalled. Sold by nearly all the Oil and Celourmen and Chandiers 
in London, and throughout the Kingdom. Agents wanted: apply to 
Mr R WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow 
London Dépdt: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, ‘and Co, King Wiiliam- 
street, City. 


RESERVED SOUPS, &c.—PRIZE MEDAL, 
Great Exhibition of 1851.—At this season of the year a basin of 
really good Soup is a great treat. Those desirous of obtaining such 
are recommenited to purchase RITCHIE and M‘CALL’S PATENT 
HOUSEHOLD SOUPS, which, with various descriptions of made 
lishes, &c, are put up im canisters hermetically sealed. so as to be 
ready for use at any moment. With « few of these canisters at hand, 
@ first-rate dinner may be put upon the table as quick!y as the cloth 
can be laid. Turtie Soup, 15s por quart; Mock Turtle, Ox-tail, 
Giblet, 25 9d; Mulligatawny, Hare, Green Pea Soups, 3s per quart. 
Entrées, &c, at prices equally reasonable. To be hd of all the prire 
cipal Oi! and Italian Warehousemen in town and country; and whole- 
sae of Ritchie and M‘Call, 137. Houndsditch, London. Sampl 
hampers, £1 each, containing an assortment forwarded to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of a Post-olfice order. Detailed price lists 
post free on application, 
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OARD and RESIDENCE.—A Small Family, 

or a Husband and Wife seeking an elegant and comfortable 

lome on moderate terms, can b» received into a Private Family 
residing in a large and eligibly situated house in Euston-square. 
Address Y Z, care of Mr Mead, Bookseller, Milton-streot, Euston- 


square. pm 

ON E Y.—£30,000 READY to be AD- 
Pas VANCED upon the personal security of gentlemen of pro- 
perty, heirs to entailed estates, &c: aleo upon reversions, annuities, 
life interests, &e App y to Mr Alloa, 28, Regent-street, Waterloo-place. 


OCKERELL & CO.’s BEST COALS ONLY, 
Purfleet Wharf, Farl-street, Bleckfriars; Eaton Wharf, Lower 
Belgrave-piace, Pimlico; and No. 1, Coal Exchange. Cash price, 238 
per ton pe a < 
| EEVES’ WATER-COLOU RS. 
REEVES’ CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING PENCILS, 
1 13, C heapside, London. 


HESSMEN in Ivory, Bone, and Hard Woods 
cheap, at HALLETT'S Ivory Turnery Manu‘actory, 83, High 
Holborn. Fry hie 48 6d set. The Trade supplied. N.B.—India and 
other Chaseinen repaired Ivory turaing taught, at ls 6d per lesson. — 


] IMMEL’S HAIR DY“S is easily applied ana 

imparte trstantaneously to the ‘hate, whiskers, &c, a natural 
acd permanent black or brown shade, without the danger and incon- 
venience attending other dyes. Price 5a6d. Sold by E RIMMEL, 39, 
Gerrard- -~street, Soho; and by all _bertumers and chemists 


TTVO all who value the blessing of Sight, Self- 
actieg Portable Spring-pressure SPECTACLES for All Ages, 
inventions or the atmost importance for assisting and preserving the 








sighe —Sold by all resectable Silversmiths and Opticians. Patentee, 
F ANDERSON, Gravesend ’ 
OUDNEY’S LIVERIES satisty both 


Maaters and Servants.—Footman’s Suit, £3 2s, best quality. 
Patronised by the Queen, Prince Albort, Ducieas of Kent, and most 
of ‘he Nobility.—17, Old Bond-etroet; 25, Burlington Arcade; and 
46, Lombard-stre wt Established 1784. 


i: iRD’S DRESS SHIRTS, for Evening 
Parties, &c., at 7n 6d. 108 6d, and 12s 6d oach. A variety of 


the newest patterns kept ready for immediate use. Long cloth shirts, 
Six for 31s 6d. 370 dd, and 439,—H. 8. HIRD, 363, Oxford-street, four 
doors east of the Pantheon, directiv opposite the Princess's Theatre. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are not sold 


by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained only 
at 185, Strand. They are mado in two qualities, the first of which 
is 40s the half-do and the second quality 308 the half-dosen. The 
list of prices, containing an Llustration, with directions for self 
Measurement, sent per post free.-- RICHARD FORD, 185; Strand. 


LEMOW’S SHIRTS excel all others. Ready 
made, or to measure 43, 5s, 68, and 78; Outfit Shirta, la 6d to 

3s 6d; Linen Collars, 43 to 88 per dozen; Kiel and other Gloves, 6d to 
38; Silk Hose, Is 6d to 43; Carpet Bags, 24 to lvs. Clemow's genuine 
Trousers defy competition. Paletots, Offive, Garden, Fishing, Frock, 









and Dress Coats. Vests and general under-clothing at a saving of 30 
per cent. Observe—No crodit given.—ROBERT CLEMOW, Outfitter, &e, 
80, King Wiliam- sire et, City 
QODGERS’S IMPROVED SHIRTS, 26s, 
3isGd, and 37s 6d the Half-Doszen, are cut upon a new and 


improved principle, and combine the highest degroe of excellence at 
the smaliost cost. Satisiaction is, as usual, guaranteed, or the money 
returned. 

Printed Priced Lists, with fall particulare and directions for self- 
Measurement; and, if required, patterns of the new Coloured Shirtings, 
at 268 the half-dozen. Gratis and post-free. 

RODGERS and CO, Improved Shirt-Makers, 59, St Martin’ s-lane, 
Charing-croass, London. Established 60 years. 

NB. Boys’ Shirta in all srzes, at very moderate priera. 


HAx& MEMENTOS.—ARTIST in HAIR— 

DEWDNBEY sends to Ladies resident in any part or the Kinge 
dom a BOOK of SPECIMENS for two postaye stamps. He also beau- 
tifully makes, and elegantly mounts in fine goid, Uair Bracelets. 
Brooches, 8, Chains, &c, at chargos the mos. moderate. —DEWD- 
NEY, |} 72, Feachurch-street, London. 


F YOU RE QUIRE FAMILY ARMS, send 
name and county to the Lincoln's-Inn Heraldic Office, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s-imn. Fee for searching and sketch, 38 6d, or postage 
, crest engraved on atc 8s 6d; arms with namo on plate for 
books, £1 19; arms of cit colleges, &C., sketched — Direct to 
























HENRY SALT. Observe, LINCO +-INN HE Ré AL DIC OF FIC K. 
LLSOPP’S EAST INDIA, PALE, and 
other BURTON ALES. The public is respectfully informed 
| the Alea of this season's brewings are now ready for delivery, and 
may be obtained genuine in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, either 
singly or in any quantity, at their respective stores, as under, where 
a'so a list of the bottlers may be had:—The Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent; 61, King William-street, City, London; Cook-street, Liverpool; 





High-street, Birmingham ; the Exchange, Manchester; Royal Brewery, 
Dudley; 33, Virginia~street, Glasgow. 


iM ECHI’S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, and 
x Woods 4, LEAUENHALL-STREET, LONDON, tho best and 
cheapest, which may also be said of his Backgammon, Draught, and 
Chess Boards, Cribbage Boards and Pegs, Cushioned Bagatelle 
Tables, Pope Joan Boards, Work-Boxes, Desks, Pocket-booksa, Wri- 
ting and Envelope Cases, Dreasing-Cases, Tea Caddies, Table Cutlery, 
Sheffield Plated Ware, Penknives, Scissors, Clothes, Hair, and 
Tooth Brushes, Combs, Razors, Strops, &c. Quality of all articles 
first-rate. 


HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These 


Needles have been celebrated for the last half-century, and are 
unsurpassed in excellence. hey are manu'actured of the best ep 
stee!, have highly-tinished taper points, and pertectly burnished dril! 
eyes. Sold in papers, and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases 
adapted for presents, by Owen, 98, Ox'ord~-street; Millikin, 161, Strand; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall-street Ciry; and by many drapevs. a Thomas 
Boulton, manufacturer, London,” on each paper. 


MVHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.— Valuable 


newly-invented, very small, powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a walaut, to discern minute objects at a distance of from 
four to five milvs, which is found to be invaluable for Yachting, and to 
Sportsmen, Gentiemen, and Gamekeepers. TELESCOPES, possess- 
ing such extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra 
eye-pieee, will show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and the 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes 
for ths Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera 
and RKaco-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute object can 
be clearly seen from Ten to Twelve miles distant —Invaluable newly= 
invented preserving Spectacies: invisible and al! kinds of Acoustic in- 
struments for relief of extreme Deafness.—Mesers 8 and B SOLO- 
MONS, Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 





RISH MANUFACTURE.—TODD, BURNS, 
end CO, General Warehousemen, DUBLIN, aro prepared to 
supply Families and the Trade with any quantity of the best makes of 
Plain, Watered, and py d chai POPL INS or TABINETS, for 
Dresses, &c; also, pure s-bleach LRISH LINENS, LAWNS, 
LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, “DAMASKS, &c, in all varicties, and at 
Manufacturers’ prices. Patterns sent per post on receipt of a letter 
enclosing two postage stamps. All parcels to be paid for when de- 
livered by T, B, and Co's agents; and all orders from the following 
places forwarded carriage fre+:—London, Bir 
Bristol, Liverpool, Bradford.—Dubiin, Jan 30, 1852. 


iresaasgse oi ia a: QUEEN. 
ablished 
NFANTS’ BASSINE" rTES and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL pend T's, for 
oO » INDIA, and the Colonies, are supplied by 
CAPPER, sON, and CO., 69, GRACECHURCH- STREET: LONDON. 
ina Separate De; partment, 
Female Super The prices are economical, 
the materials and needlework pk st rat 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 sent throughout the Kingdom, free of all railway carriage. 
AMPLES, which may be returned, SENT 
for —— on receipt of a London reference or money-order, 
JISTS, with PRICES, sent, POST-PAID. 


ONES’S £4 43. SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES, and £10 10s GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
358, Strand, opposite somerset House, are warranted not to vary more 
than half a minute per week. The great reduction of price sets aside 
all rivalry, either of tho Swiss manufacturers or any other house, for 
those ac dvertised at lower prices are foreign werk. On receipt of @ 
Post-ottice Order, payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s, one will be sent 
free. Jones’s Sketch of Watchwork, free for 2d 


EANE’'S TABLE CUTLERY has, tor 


more than Lu 50 years, received extensive and increasing public 
patronage. The Stock, comprising ivory, bone, horn, and stag 
handles, > tands unrivalled in extent and variety ; the prices are the 
lowest, and the quality of-the steel the very best. !eane’s Monument 
Razors and London- bridge Strops are preferred by the best judges 
to any other. Their pen and pocket knives, 6d each and upwards, 
and ladies’ scissors of every de: script ion, are all of the finest quality.— 
DEANE, DisAY, and CO, Wholesale and Retail Cutlers and Furnish- 
ing Ironm ng era, opening to the Monument London- bridge. 
VIREEDOM from COUGHS in TEN MI- 
NUTES is insured by Dr LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFEKS.— 
From Miss Mary McKillop Aird:—* Bonarr, Argyleshire, February 9, 
1852. Lam happy to acquaint you, that I feel greatly relieved by 
few Wafers I tormerly received.’’— to singers and public onsakers 
thy are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
have @ most pleasant taste. Price ls 14d, 28 9d, and lis per box. Sold 
by all medicine venders. 


YREASURES of NATURE.—It has been well 
remarke! that there is not an imperfection that flesh is heir to 

for which a remedy is not at han, to discover which we have only to 
search the vast laboratory of nature’ A more apt illustration can 
scarcely be offered than in the application of a natural production of 
American growth, namely, the 4alm ofColumbia, in cases where the 
human bead has been deprived of its becoming and natura! orna~ 
ment. As a promoter of growth, strengthener and restorer of the 
Hair, OLDRIDGE’s BALM of COLUM 1A is unrivalled, and in cases 
of baldness its virtues are inestimable. 3 s 6d, 68, and 11s per bottle q 
no other prices. Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, and never be persuaded to 
use any other article as a ns eae Wellington-street North 
seven doors north of the Str: 
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THE RAILWAY NOTE-BOOK ; 
or, 
JOTTINGS IN THE STATION, THE TERMINUS, AND 
THE TRAIN. 
REACH. 


BY ANGUS B. 





Pace I. 

A PRETENTIOUS-LOOKING building—neither a museum nor a palace, a 

town-hall nor a gaol with long facades and ranges of doors, 

and expanses of gravelled yards and great iron gates; and, 
behind, glimpses of the peaked gables of warehouses, and, perhaps, 
the wires of a telegraph converging to a focus, and disappear- 
ing beneath broad eaves ; sauntering policemen, in brown or green, or 
mulberry or snuff-colour, never in blue ; porters—corduroy from the head 
to the foot ; a group of waiting omnibuses ; heavy three-horse vans lumber- 
ing about; an occasional apparition of a clerk, pen in hand, appearing 
at one door and disappearing at another—who can mistake, even 
though deaf to occasional loud vapour-screams, and blind to occasional 
white spouts of steam, seen beyond crevices and breaks in the white 
clean buildings, who can mistake the signs and symbols of the railway 
terminus 

The neighbourhood has a character of itsown. Perhaps a great pal- 
ladium-like hotel, conveying the notion of vast halls of coffee-rooms and 
bewildering ranges of bed-rooms, faces the railway buildings—proud 
waiters in the whitest of chekers gleaming past the windows, and 
luggage laden cabs idle at the doors. But places of far humbler enter- 
tainment abound. The taverns have a certain staid and domestic look, 
as if humbly insinuating that they, too, are inns, and intended for the 
lawful traveller as well as the chance admirer of malt, and spirits and 
water. Often a painted biil of fare, as long as the list of tolls upon a 
turnpike-gate, enables the wayfarer to reckon without or before his host. 
Corded boxes frequently lie piled about the doors ; and packets of sand- 
wiches, or great store of pork pies, intimate that the intending passen- 
ger may there victual himself at a moderate outlay. Nor are the less con- 
vivial classes of society less cared for. Dingy coffee-houses, with two tea- 
cups, one teapot, and sundry shrunken muffins in the window, proclaim 
upon their faded blinds, that within is to be found “Good Entertainment 
for Railway Travellers,” as if no other traveller was to be entertained 
on any account. Cheap eating-houses steam forth their clouds of siekly 
vapour, and hungry boys glance eagerly at the thin trenchant knife 
slicing the sodden rounds of dubious beef behind the dim and misty 
glass. Anomalous boarding-houses, breakfast-houses, all manner, in 
fact, of modest caravanserais, abound. ‘Good beds” are faithfully pro- 
mised, and “ accommodation for travellers” announced on yellow and 
fly-spotted cards behind dirty glass. And here note a vagary of our 
language. Well-to-do people who travel are always “‘ passengers ;” poor 
people are “ travellers.” Hotels would spurn “ travellers ;” they prefer 
“tourists.” It is in humble nooks near termini, and in outskirting 
lanes of country towns, and by the lone roadside, that you will find 
signs inscribed ‘* The Travellers’ Rest,” and the “ Travellers’ Home.” 

The morning wears on; the quickly-recurring hour for the despatch 

of a train approaches, and the passengers pour in apace. The early 
cabs jog easily along; the occupants very generally those fidgetty peo- 
ple who are pretty sure to be too soon or too late. Ladies of all ages 
and appearances belong to this class, and if they have children with 
them they come doubly too soon; because, of course, Master Tom or 
Miss Mary Anne has been in a state verging on lunacy in dread of 
missing the train, ever since he or she was awake in the morning. The 
early arrivals are generally bounteously blessed with ‘uggage, You may 
indeed, always have a shrewd guess at the occupants of a cab by the colis, 
as they call them in France, piled upon the seat or roof. Neatly-made 
boxes and series of leather cases denote the commercial gentleman. 
He has also one vast railway wrapper at least, and a cravat very nearly 
as big as the wrapper. The commercial gentleman, however, never 
comes too soon: he is too old a card for that. In matters of time he 
always nicks it. The perters know him by instinct, and take up his 
baggage in a sober, business-like spirit, without the remotest idea of a 
furtive sixpence. Not so, however, with the flustered fat man with two 
portmanteaus of different sizes, three carpet-bags, and four miscella- 

neous-looking boxes. The porters swoop like eagles on the prey, while 

the cabman fastens, allegorically, his fangs into the beflustered proprie- 
tor. Another fourpenny-bit is demanded, and indignantly refused. 
The bystanders are then appealed to. Bystanders differ. Generous 
bystander, not having to pay the money himself, oilily sug- 
gests, “ Pay the man his fourpence.” Stern bystander says it’s an 
imposition, and advises steps in reference to the cabman’s number, 
the dispute, as it always does, ending by the cabman bagging his “joey” 
just before an official learned in fares comes up, and assures the 
passenger that he has given fourteenpence too much at the least. The 
aggravation is, however, unheeded, the fat, flustered man being, as it 
were, dispersed, and mentally subdivided—running frantically after his 
two portmanteaus, three carpet-bags, and four miscellaneous boxes, 
which have silently disappeared, and are seen of noman. More cabs, and 
some pedestrians, the latter with glazed leather bags about as big as 
purses, and fishing-rods going to angle, down the line; next, perhaps, 
two sturdy fellows, “travellers,” carrying a roped box and three 
bundles. Here—porters look out—a private carriage ; lady, gentleman, 
no end of children, and not much of nurses; the porters feel a moisture 
stealing to the roots of their hair as they contemplate the baggage. A 
cab next, with the young ladies and light bandboxes, with the same 
number of chests papered over with a purplish integument, and bound, 
some with ropes, some with strings, some with cordage which bears the 
aspect of many garters knotted together. The porters quite understand 
what ladies’ luggage is, which is more than any other class of her 
Majesty’s male subjects do; they don’t stare to see “ Glass, 
with care—this side uppermost” written in spider-legged letters 

on pasteboard bandboxes eight ounces in weight; and they look 

with tranquil composure upon a nervous young lady, proceeding to 

Harrow or Barnet, or Red Cross, or Romford, or Kingston, with about 

double the amount of goods and chattels required for a trip to California 

or Shanghae. Nor do the ladies suffer for their multiplicity of worldly 

effects. Railway companies charge by the weight, and the quantity of 
ducks of bonnets and loves of dresses, each requiring a sort of coffin to 

itself, ere it can be properly laid out, which can be conveyed within the 

stipulated ponderosity of travellers’ luggage, is enough to appal the 

stoutest-hearted and most sanguine in respect to the dividend-railroad 

director who ever sat at a green-cloath board looking wise over two 

clean pens and a sheet of foolscap! 

The first bell. A general scampering and pressing to the pay-praces, 
and a grand exhibition of purses—long stocking-like affairs, glancing 
articles of beads, the property of the young ladies; compact porte mon- 
naies, with gilt ciphers: and these last always pay first-classfare. Great 
divings into the palms of gloves for warm shillings, and an untying of 
the corners of a cotton pocket-handkerchief on the part of the “ travel- 
lers” who have carried the great wooden chest. 

Observe the different addresses to the clerk at the pay place. 

FLUSTERED FAT MAN: Does this train stop at Bullock Smithy? 

CLERK: Look at time-bills. 

FLUSTERED Fat Man: Well now; but—— 

CLERK: Lock at time-bills. 








THE [LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Hanitve ON THE Line: Two—return—second-class—Little Ped- 
lington. 

Nervous Lapy: Oh! if you please, I want to go to Rose Cottage, to 
Mr. Jones; it’s the Drayton station, isn’t it?—I quite forget—and Mr. 
Jones—letter—Oh yes, I’m sure—Drayton, if you please, and in the 
first-class, 

CuERk : First-class—Drayton—round to the left. : 

“ TRAVELLER :” Now then—third-class to Preston, and no mistake— 
Look sharp, young man. 

CLERK: No third class. 

“ TRAVELLER :” No—eh? When will there be, then ? 

CLERK: Four twenty-five A.M. to-morrow. 

YounG LADY WITH THE E1iGHT BANDBOXES: Oh, could you give me 
any information about my luggage. 

CLERK: Luggage—apply at Lost Luggage Office. 

Youne Lapy: Yes, but I hope now they’re not lost—I ought to tell 
you that I 

CLERK (sharply): Lost Luggage Office. To next applicant—Must pay 
for that dog, sir. 

MAN WITH THE Doc: What! this little un ? 
it’a my wife's. 

CLERK: Can't help that, sir. 
ticket. 

We pass the pay-places, and emerge upon the platform. 

“ Now then, b’yreleave,b’yre leave.” We once thought this an expression 
peculiarly and strangely confined to Bullamy,the mystic porterofthe Anglo 
Bengalee Assurance Company, uttered only when he was taking up 
luncheon tothe board. The observant railway passenger will find it, 
however, to be part of a patois also peculiar to platform porters, when 
half a dozen of them are trundling down a vast wicker wheelbarrow— 
with wheels swathed all round with leather or gutta-percha, as if on 
prospercus lines they had the aristocratic gout, or on small dividend 
speculations the unpretending rheumatism—driving down the load of 
portmanteaus, ‘boxes, and carpet-bags, amongst the clustered passen- 





Besides, it aint mine, 


Two and six. Guard will have the 


legion; but never, however, shouting their war-cry of “ B’yre leave !” 


whom the adjuration is addressed. 

Meantime the passengers pour in thick and threefold, and the respective 
carriages for Little Pediington, Bullock Smithy, and the other famous 
cities upon the line, are in great demand. The porters generally enun- 
ciate replies to questions put to them as to the destination of the 
carriages which have but one merit, that of variety; and at the 
last moment a eelect party of Bullock-Smithians are forcibly adjured 
by a breathless inspector to turn out of the snug nests in which 
they have installed themselves, and to take up the places of the 
flying body of Little Pedlingtonians whom he has just roused out of 
the Bullock Smithy carriage. More cool or more knowing railway 


composure and deliberation. 
luxurious of dogs. He comes furnished with an array of travelling 
panoply of the most complicated and elaborate description. 
First he deposits in his seat, up right in the corner, by way of 


napkin, and bound by a dandy strap of yellow leather. Then he spreads 


tots, plaids, and thick woolly scarves of bright colours. Next he pro- 
vides for the security of a bundle of dandy canes, whips, and perhaps a 
fishing-rod, made up into a sort of fasces, and putting you in mind of the 
lictors. Afterwards he takes off his hat with care, and produces from 





an unseen pocket a travelling-cap of the newest and profoundest descrip- 
tion, which he arranges with a due air of grave grandeur; and then, 
having completed what is called in theatres his ‘make up,” he stalks 
majestically along the platform, or stands swinging the open door of 


actually begun to move. 
valises, and all) with much less ceremony, and very soon form compact 


rows of men, women, and children, each pervaded by a strong sensation 
of sitting on uncommonly hard seats. Indeed, we have heard the 


= =. ; 


My 





theory received with great applause, to say nothing of belief, by a com- 





pany of ladies and gentlemen thus enthroned, that the directors of 
railways send deputations of skilful carpenters all over the world trying 
for the hardest sorts of wood to make second-class seats of. And there 
can be not the least doubt but that the skilful carpenters per- 
form their mission to admiration. A goodly number of pas- 
sengers, first and second class, are no sooner settled in their seats 


gers, like a scythed chariot of the ancient Britons through a Roman | 


until they have bundled the machine over the toes of the gentleman to | 


travellers go quietly to their seats and make their dispositions with great | 
The first-class passenger is often the most | 


taking possession, a railway-wrapper, as neatly rolled up as a dinner- | 


over the fat broad cushion several successive strata of pea-coats, pale- | 


the carriage, and won’t goin upon any account until the wheels have | 


| tempting books. 
| take this 





[Marcu 6, 182. 





special state of discomfort, and, after sundry efforts to be bold enough 
one of them timidly accosts a loitering porter :— 

| “Oh, do you know, if you please, whether my luggage is safe ?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am; all right,” replies the unblushing and uncon- 


scientious functionary, who would have said the same thing if the lady 
“You may depend upon it, ma’am, it’s all 
is silenced, if not convinced. 

great vigour upon the platform, 
The anguish of a young lady 
pass three days at Harrow, is 


had no luggage at all. 
right ;” and the questioner 
Meantime adieux are going on with 
and through the open doors of carriages. 
with curls, whose sister is going down to 








| heartbreaking to contemplate. 
| prospects. 

“And oh, Maria, mind you write—write, dear, as soon as you arrive, 
' and tell us how you got on, and whether there was any accident; now 
don’t forget, Maria, or you know how wretched we will be, Pa, and Ma 
and all of us thinking something dreadful has happened.” 

Another specimen of a different class :— 
“ Well then, old fellow, I suppose we need not look out for you for 
the next five years, cr so, at all events.” 
“Not a bit of it, by Jove, if then.” 
“ Weil, take care of yourself ; don’t get too much into the sun and 
be having fevers and all that sort of thing.” 
“ All right.” 
A third specimen :— 
| ‘“* And Charley, now, don’t stay too late, dear, at that club, when I’m 
away. Don’t,dear. You know it’s not right, that you’re not strong by 
any means. And, Charley, don’t goto theatres. And you will often look 
in in the evenings and play at whist with aunt Rose? She expects it, 
Charley ; you know she does. And, Charley, do youthink you'll be lone- 
| some, dear, in the long evenings ? You must write me then, you know, oh, 
| such long, long letters. And take particular care of fire, Charley; and 
I know that Susan and Mary Jane will make you comfortable. You 
just t2ll Susan what you would like for dinner, and she’ll get it—and 
tell Mary Jane that she’s not to go out after tea to her cousin’s—and, oh ! 
I forget—just step to Dossitor, the butcher’s, and say that I’ll pay the bill 
when I come back—and at the same time write to the people at Pad- 
dington for more coals—and—and—Charley—and”—— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, take your places.” 

And the porters begin to bang to the doors, while the engine, which has 
| just come round from the shed, gives a little jerk to the train as it is 
| backed up to the luggage van, and the hissing seething vapour, rising 
| like a tree, is suddenly, as it were, flattened and spread abroad as it comes 
| in contact with the symmetrical iron and glass of the station roof. 
| Nowis the last chance for the purchase of journals. The newsboy, 

with a tray slung round his neck, reeking with wet Timeses, Heralds, and 
Chronicles, rushes from window to window, and the odds is that five iu- 
| dependent gentlemen purchase five copies of the same journal—a know- 
| ing and judicious arrangement, which enables each of them, when politely 
| Offered the paper by his neighbour, after the first fifty miles, to respond 
by the courteous reciprocity of another, a copy of the selfsame 
broadsheet. Now, too, arrives the last moment of choice for 
| the bewildered student of railway literature, who, utterly puz- 
zled by the embarras de richesse, fidgets backwards and forwards 
along the gleaming presses—radiant with gay bindings and white satin- 
like wrappers—bewildered among Tales for Trains, Stories for Stations, 
teadings for Railways, Handbooks, Guidebooks, Tracts for Tunnels, 
Travellers’ Libraries, and all the vast outpouring of prose and poetry 
intended to shorten the iron-way and kill railway time. Shall he be 
imaginative and take to novel-reading—scores and scores of fascinating 
names shine from the books’ backs. Shall he be observant and 
| purchase a handbook of the route, giving him the exact height of 
| all the church steeples to be seen from the rail? Shall 
he be scientific, and study the steam-engine? or shall he 
devote himself to useful knowledge, and purchase a neat-looking tract 
on the habits and customs of the bug, or the history of wooden-leg 
making? Nervously and fidgettingly he jumps from book to book— 
| reprints, original works, newspapers, reviews. What shall he chose ? 
| The time is waning. The proprietor of the stall has twice said, “ Now, 
then, sir.” A guard rushes past folding up a paper—the waybill. A 
fat inspector, dressed like an etherealised policeman, holds up a green 


Her only consolation is in epistolary 


Our second-class friends tumble in (carpet-bags, parcels, baskets, flag. Scr—r—r—r—eam goes the whistle. 


“Here! here! anything!” shouts the victim of too many and too 
His hand is on “ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.” “Ill 


” 





“* Shilling, sir.” 

It is paid; and with a strong mental heartburn, exactly like that 
which was experienced by the dog who dropped the meat to bite at the 
bigger shadow in the brook, the man who was too difficult to please 
leaps across the platform, bounds into the moving carriage, and dashes 
himself with sore dissatisfaction into his seat, just as all his neighbours 
assure each other, as a curious and interesting piece of intelligence, only 
2 be found out by remarkably ’cute individuals, that “ We're off at 

ast !” 
(To be continued.) 








Ixtanp Book Post.—A notice, dated February, has just been 
issued from the General Post-Office, according t> which, on and from the Ist 
March, the following additional facilities will be afferded to the transmission of 
books, &c., within the United Kingdom :—A book-packet may thenceforth con- 
tain any number of separate books, maps, or prints, and any qnantity of paper, 
vellum, or parchment (to the exclusion of letters, whether sealed or open); and 
the books, maps, paper, &c., may be either printed, written, or plain, or any 
mixture of the three. Farther, all legitimate binding, mounting, or covering of 
the same or of a portion thereof will be allowed, whether such binding, &. be 
loose or attached ; and, in short, whatever is necessary for the safe transmission 
of literary or artistic matter or usually appertains thereto. The following are 
the remaining regulations respecting the inland book post, a'l previous notices 
regarding it being cancelled :—Rates of book postage: For each package not 
exceeding 1 lb. in weight, 6d.; exceeding 1 1b. and not exceeding 2 lb., 1s.; 
exeecding 2 1b. and not exceeding 31b., 1s. 6d.; and soon, 6d. being charged 
for every complete pound and for any additional fraction of a pound. Tie 
postage must be prepaid in full, by atlixing the proper stamps outside. Every 
packet must be sent either without a cover or in a cover open at the ends or 
sides. No packet must exceed two feet in length. The book post to which the 
foregoing rules relate is confined to the United Kingdom, and does not affect 
the privileges allowed te votes and proceedings in Parliament, or to newspapers. 
If the post-master, upon the examination of a book- packet, find any letter, 
whether sealed or open, or sealed enclosure of any kind, such letter or enclosure 
must be taken out and dealt with as an unpaid letter—the address on the packet 
being written thereon if there be no other address. If, for any reason, the post- 
master does not think that the packet comes within the privilege of the book 
post, he must pnt it into the baz for London, if in England—for Edinburgh, if 
in Scotland—and for Dublin, if in Iréland—in order that the case may be dealt 
with at a metropolitan office. To prevent obstacles to the regular transmission 
of letters, any officer of the Post-office may, when necessary, delay forwarding 
a book-packet for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours beyond the time at 





than they begin to be tormented with grievous doubts about their lug- 
gage. They have a strange development of an anomalous mental phe- | 
nomenon which satisfies them that their luggage is in the wrong car- 
riage, and that it will infallibly be carried down some junction or branch 





line. The young ladies with the armada of bandboxes are in a | 
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which it would otherwise be forwarded. 








t the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St’ 


Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by W1LutaM LiTTLe, 198, Strand 
aforesaid. —SaTuspay, Magcu 6, 1852,—SUPPLEMENT. 


